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St. Michael’s men’s hockey players Brent Hill, Craig Geragosian (26), Jared Silver, Jonathan Perez and Derek Girouard celebrate after Perez’s 
game-winning goal against St. Anselm on March 6. The Purple Knights held off the Hawks for the final 16 minutes of a 5-4 victory in the inaugural 
Northeast-10 Conference championship game. This is the third year in a row SMC has beaten St. Anselm by one goal for the D-II championship. 


Grant jump-starts service learning 


$12,000 to help weave community service into curriculum 


By Jeff Morton 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s has received 
the first installment of a $12,000 
grant to incorporate service 
learning into the college’s cur- 
riculum. 

The $4,000 donation came 
from Vermont Campus Compact, 
an organization 
Middlebury committed to the 


civic purpose of higher educa- 


tion. St. Michael’s would receive 
a $4,000 grant each year for three 
years, provided it continued to 
integrate community service into 
the curriculum, Executive 
Director Amy Gibans said. 

The Peace and Justice Center 
agreed to match the $4,000 grant 
each year, giving the college a 
total of $8,000 per year for three 
years. 

The Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
a religious studies professor, said 
the grant will be used to fund a 
class designed strictly for helping 
St. Michael’s professors enhance 
or develop service learning in 
their courses. 

“The course is exclusively 
for faculty and not students to 
learn community service peda- 
gogy,” Cronogue said. “The goal 


based in 


of the course is to encourage fac- 
ulty to reflect on their teaching 
and other possibilities for student 
learning.” 

The discussion-based course 
will serve as a pilot project for St. 
Michael’s and is part of experien- 
tial learning. The class is 
designed after a similar course at 
the University of Vermont taught 
by UVM professor Christopher 
Koliba, Cronogue and Kobila 
will co-teach the course at St. 
Michael’s. 

The target audience of pro- 
fessors for the first-round pilot 
course will be faculty members 
who have already received 
tenure. 

“We hope to get roughly 
eight professors for the first ses- 
sion,” Cronogue said. 

The 10-session course will 
take place in the fall. 

The core people involved in 
this project include Mobilization 
of Volunteer Efforts Director Ann 
Giombetti, religious studies pro- 
fessor Robert Lair, first year sem- 
inars professor Laurie Gagne, 
Director of Student Activities 
Jennifer Cernosia, and philoso- 
phy professor Peter Tumulty. 

Gibans said St. Michael’s 
could re-apply for another grant 


after three years if the compact 
still had money-available. 

-“One of. the reasons we 
decided to give the grant to St. 
Michael’s was because we were 
impressed with the niche that the 
college already had concerning 
prevalent international learning, 
international studies and interna- 
tional service learning trips,” 
Gibans said. 

When the compact was 
founded in 1999, St. Michael’s 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
helped to start the organization in 
Vermont. The compact is part of 
a national coalition of more than 
900 college and university presi- 
dents. 

The compact received 
$400,000 per year for three years 
from a federal agency to disburse 
to nine colleges and universities 
in Vermont, including St. 
Michael’s. 

Seven schools also received 
grants, including: The University 
of Vermont, Green Mountain 
College, Champlain College, 
Johnson State College, 
Woodbury College, and Southern 
Vermont College. Two schools 
have yet to be determined 


See GRANT, Page 2 


15 clubs at 
risk of being 
terminated 


By Morgen Thiboult 
Staff Writer 


Fifteen student clubs could 
be in jeopardy of termination 
because of lax attendance or poor 
leadership. 

The S.A. informed the 
Senate and those attending the 
March 2 meeting that Vice 
President Tyronne Walker and 
the Personnel and Nominations 
Committee would review clubs 
determine their status. 

The 15 clubs are: Ally, 
Alianza, Amnesty International, 
A-Team, Business Club, 
Computer Club, Diversity 
Coalition, Education Club, Free 
Ride, Free the Planet, Hilltop, 
Peace and Justice Club, Science 
Club and the Snowboarding 
Club. 

Spokespeople for many of 
the 15 clubs were unwilling to 
comment about the process of 
the review or their futures. 
Neither the clubs nor the S.A. 
was allowed to discuss individ- 


ual reviews or which 
Constitutional by-law had 
See CLUBS, Page 3 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Feb. 27 - March 4 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Friday, Feb. 27 
1:10 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
3:51 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 
5:57 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Tarrant Center 
10:45 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 
11:45 a.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
6:24 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 
9:18 p.m. Odor violation at Founders Hall 
10:05 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall 
11:25 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot Hall 


5:16 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
5:31 p.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 
10:21 p.m. Fire alarm at Alumni Hall 
10:35 p.m. Fire alarm at Joyce Hall 


Sunday, Feb. 29 


12:18 a.m. Parking enforcement at Linnehan lot 
4:12 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 300s 

7:49 a.m. Lost/found at 300s Townhouses 
9:02 a.m. Lost/found at 400s Townhouses 


9:10 a.m. Heat call at Lyons Hall 


Saturday, Feb. 28 
12:54 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
1:43 a.m. Noise complaint at 200s Townhouses 
3:39 a.m. Suspicious person at Alumni Hall 
4 a.m. Safety incident at Alumni Hall 
4:14 a.m. Fire alarm at Lyons Hall 
4:30 a.m. Vandalism at Lyons Hall 
6:49 a.m. Power outage on Johnson Avenue 
7:40 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Lyons Hall 
7:52 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
7:53 a.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
9:05 a.m. Plumbing call at Alliot Hall 
9:58 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall — . 
10:19 a.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
11:42 a.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
12:36 p.m. Lockout at Hamel Hall 
12:51 p.m. Lockout at Alliot Hall 
3 p.m. Unsecured door at Founders Hall 
4:52 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
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because their applications are 
still under review. 

Giombetti wrote the grant. 
Although she will oversee the 
grant money, it was not intended 
for MOVE activities, but rather 
to help professors ‘implement 
service into their curriculum. 

The money will pay for 
teaching materials such as books 
and stipends for professors who 
take the course. It will also pay 
for the course’s teachers and each 
professor’s community partner, 
with whom they will work close- 
ly to establish a service-oriented 
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They joined together as part 
of a closing event for a weeklong 
University of Colorado sympo- 
sium titled “War: A Colloquium.” 
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including CU’s Center for the 
Humanities and the Arts and the 
Magis Group, assembled a panel 
of prominent journalists on 
Sunday, March 7, experts in vet- 
erans affairs’, medical profes- 
sionals and former military per- 
sonnel.to provide insight into the 
costs and human effects of war. 

Panelist Steve Robinson, 
executive director of the National 
Gulf War Resource Center in 
Silver Spring, Md., explained his 
view that society has never come 
to grips with the need to re-inte- 
grate soldiers into society after 
the war. 

“I don’t think that we as a 
nation quite understand, nor ful- 
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compensation, and readjustment 


11:13 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

12:10 p.m. Lockout at College Parkway 
12:29 p.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 

2:11 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 

2:50 p.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 

3:22 p.m. Lockout at 100s Townhouses 
3:55 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 

7:35 p.m. Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 
10:44 p.m. Vehicle stop at Hodson lot 


Monday, March 1 


1:06 a.m. Parking complaint at Hodson lot 
1:57 a.m. Escort to Tarrant Center 


Tuesday, March 2 


12:18 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 
1:30 a.m. Unsecured door at Hamel Hall 
2:51 a.m. Suspicious person on Campus Road © 
3:20 a.m. Suspicious person on Campus Road 


relationship with the student pro- 
fessors. The community partners 
will also. receive a stipend that 
has yet to be determined. 

“We'll need more than we 
have right now to cover the cost 
of the course, and we are looking 


for funding in other areas,” 


Cronogue said. 

The course could cost as 
much as $10,000, he said. 

If the pilot course is popular 
and goes well, it could eventually 
open up to any faculty members 
who are interested. 

Cronogue also said he 
thought it would be a good idea 
for the college to offer a similar 


services that they need to recover 
from the wartime experience.” 

Keynote speaker and retired 
Army Lt. Col. Ralf Zimmerman 
spoke about the necessity of bet- 
ter leadership that would not dis- 
regard wounded veterans and so 
leave “a negative impact on the 
conscience of our society.” 

Vietnam veteran Michael 
Broas was diagnosed with post- 
traumatic stress disorder in 1996. 
He discussed his experiences and 
the shortfalls of the military’s 
treatment of soldiers. 

“What this symposium is 
about is taking a serious look at 
the consequences (of war) that 
our society and a lot of the world 
puts in the background,” Broas 
said. “The VA (Veterans' 
Administration), the military, the 
media, the public, a lot of institu- 
tions need to become aware of 
the fallout to the family, to the 
workplace — to me, I think it just 
comes down to simple educa- 
tion.” 

Trent Gegax, who was an 
embedded journalist in Iraq with 
Newsweek, spoke along with 
UPI investigative journalist Mark 
Benjamin about media coverage 


4:03 a.m. Suspicious person at 200s Townhouses 


6:22 p.m. 
7:09 p.m. 


1:30 a.m. 
1:53 a.m. 
1:54 a.m. 
2:35 a.m. 


Unsecured door at Alumni Hall 
Lockout at Hodson Hall 


Wednesday, March 3 
Physical Plant assistance at Dupont Hall 
Vehicle stop at 100s Townhouses - 
Suspicious person on College Parkway 
Noise complaint at 300s Townhouses 


8:26 a.m. Assistance at Purtill Hall 
10:35 a.m. Alarm at Dupont Hall 
5:46 p.m. Unsecured door at Founders Hall 


6:15 p.m. 


Physical Plant assistance at Dupont Hall 


6:32 p.m. Unsecured door at Alumni Hall 
11:58 p.m. Escort to Tarrant Center 


Thursday, March 4 
2:01 a.m. Towed vehicle at 200s Townhouses 


4:27 p.m. 
§:13 p.m. 
6:21 p.m. 
6:21 p.m. 
7:15 p.m. 
7:51 p.m. 
8:33 p.m. 
8:59 p.m. 
9:18 p.m. 


Physical Plant assistance at Durick Library 
Unsecured door at Alumni Hall 

Lockout at Purtill Hall 

Fire equipment maintenance at Hamel Hall 
Disabled vehicle at Founders Hall 
Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

Medical assistance at Joyce Hall 

Fire equipment check at Ryan Hall 

Fire equipment check at Lyons Hall 


10:48 p.m. Unsecured door at Jeanmarie Hall 


course to education majors. 

“T think a course to teach stu- 
dents how to implement commu- 
nity service into their curricu- 
lums is a wonderful idea,” educa- 


tion professor. Valerie Bang- 


Jensen said. 


The only difficulty with 
developing a service learning - 


class for education majors was 
the lack of leeway for electives 
on top of liberal studies require- 
ments and any additional majors 
they might have, Bang-Jensen 
said. 

While the education depart- 
ment teaches the value of imple- 
menting community service in 


of the war. 

Gegax agreed with reports 
that the Iraq war coverage was 
“sanitized” due to constraints 
from the Pentagon placed on 
embedded journalists. 

“As far as being ‘white- 
washed,’ that’s kind of a loaded 
term,” Gegax said. “It wasn’t 
covered as well as it should have 
been.” 

Benjamin also agreed that 
the war coverage was lacking, 
and highlighted the ignorance of 
the American public about many 
of the issues the symposium 
addressed. 

“Sometimes we have to get 
stories ‘they,’ whoever ‘they’ are, 
that they don’t want us to get,” 
Benjamin said. “I think any dis- 
cussion of the costs of this war is 
probably a good idea. I think that 
the hidden costs of this war, in 
terms of casualties, is one of the 
biggest, most underreported 
issues. It’s one of the issues the 
public knows little about.” 

Steve Rock, former airman 
first class with the U.S.. Air 
Force, explained the current fight 
by wounded and traumatized vet- 
erans to gain government bene- 


GRANT: Professors to take course to integrate service learning into classes 


the classroom, Bang-Jensen said 
that this might be a good time to 
take a closer look at the aspect of 
implementing a community serv- 
ice class for students at St. 
Michael’s. 


_ “Community service in the —.- 
classroom is a very important 


message,’ Bang-Jensen said. 
She said while many of the edu- 
cation professors already incor- 
porate community service learn- 
ing into their curriculums, there 
is no specific class designed on 
the topic. 


U. Colorado panel examines war’s hidden costs 


fits. : 

“Well, the struggle is 
between the Department of 
Defense and the VA — personnel 
discharged from the DoD are 
thrown into a chasm for six to 12 
months before they can get into 
the VA system,” said Rock. “It’s a 
total lack of communication 
between the DoD and 
Department of Veterans’ 
Administration. They don’t have 
their act together and they don't 
communicate, which is a very 
serious injustice for those who 
put their necks on the line.” 

Rock has worked with U.S. 
Sen. Patty Murray, D-Wash., to 
implement a transitional plan that 
would make the administration of 
benefits to soldiers a smoother 
process. 

He added that the “powers 
that be” need to have public pres- 
sure to put into practice these 
reforms. 

“They need to have the will 
to do it and they need the 
resources to do it,” said Rock. 
“But primarily, they need to 
know it is a problem.” 


— U-Wire 
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New Gibson film splits religious views 


Local rabbis see 
anti-Semitism; 
Edmundites and 
students disagree 


By Sarah Gabriele 
Staff Writer 


Blood rained from his nailed 
figure as his persecutors ham- 
mered the last peg through his 
dirt-covered feet. It was the final 
hours in the life of Jesus Christ as 
portrayed in director Mel Gibon’s 
contentious new movie, “The 
Passion of the Christ,” released 
on Ash Wednesday. é 

The film soared to the No. 1 
box office spot the following 
weekend despite a massive flurry 
of nationwide media attention. A 
recent CNN.com poll showed 
critic Roger Ebert commending 
Gibson with a four-star rating 
while other critics lambasted 
Gibson, claiming he had a fetish 
with violence and the intention to 
ignite anti-Jewish sentiment. At 
a local level, Burlington rabbis 
and members of the St. Michael’s 
community have echoed these 
reactions. 

Seeing Gibson interviewed 
on the news about the controver- 
sies surrounding his work lured a 
72-year-old grandmother into the 
Hoyts Cinema 9 theatre off 
Shelburne Road on Feb. 28. 

“T really wanted to defend 
the fact he was making the movie 
because he was being criticized 
for it,’ she said, preferring to 
remain anonymous. — 


Sitting through the two-hour | 


and 15 minute movie affirmed 
her reasoning. From an artistic 
standpoint, the acting and every- 
thing about the film was brilliant, 
she said. 

“The Passion of the Christ” 
focuses on Christ’s last 12 hours 
on earth. While Jesus faced 
betrayal and brutality from a peo- 
ple he aimed to save, the Jewish 
Pharisees accuse him of blasphe- 
my. They plead with Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor, to 
condemn him. After intense 
deliberation, Pilate gives in to the 
overpowering crowd, permitting 
them to kill Christ. 

The violent gore 

At the Feb. 28 afternoon 
showing, middle-aged adults and 
the two children silently watched 
the Roman soldiers flog a naked 
Christ who wore nothing but a 
loin cloth loosely tied around his 


waist. 


The soldiers’ sinister laugh- 
ing accompanied lashes that 
threw Christ’s hunched-over 
body, into a concrete slab. His 
once white skin became a bloody 
mass of crisscrossed welts. 

Only the word “geez” was 
uttered as the audience watched 
the soldiers bludgeon Christ with 
claw-like clubs. The claws pene- 
trated his skin, ripping away his 
flesh and splattering blood every- 
where. 

The Rev. Brian Cummings, 
director of Campus Ministry, saw 
the film two weeks ago and said 


es 3 





the Christian scriptures portrayed 
Christ’s death as violent.. 

“I walked in thinking I 
wouldn’t like it,’ Cummings 
said. “I walked out liking it.” 

However, Mel Gibson did 
take artistic license, Cummings 
also said. Some of the scenes 
were dramatized, he said — such 
as a black crow that gouges out 
the eye of another crucified pris- 
oner — because the movie was 
Gibson’s thoughts about what 
Christ endured. 

“That’s Hollywood,” Cum- 
mings said. “Was it needed? No. 

“T thought it was violent but 
I think other movies such as 
‘Scarface,’ “Pulp Fiction’ and the 
TV series “The Sopranos,’ are 
more violent,’ Cummings said. 

Rabbi James Glazier of 
Temple Sinai in Burlington saw 
the film and thought otherwise. 

“T found it very violent from 
beginning to end,” Glazier said. 
“It was almost gratuitous at 
times.” 
According to the Gospel ... 

“The Passion of the Christ” 
is primarily based on the four 
Gospel accounts of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. 

Sister Aline Paris, religious 
studies professor, who has not 
seen the movie, said anti-Jewish 
sentiment can be found in the 
New Testament. 

“If there’s any anti-Semitism 
it can come right from the 
Gospels,” Paris said. “Matthew 
and John can lead to the impres- 
sion that it’s all the Jews who are 
responsible (for Christ’s death).” 

Matthew’s Gospel was writ- 
ten during a time when Christians 
were angry with rabbinic Jewish 
authorities for being “kicked out” 
of the temple, Paris said. His 
writing can be interpreted as anti- 
Semitic because he stresses that 
Christians are the “true Jews.” 


Photos from “The Passion of the Christ” official Web site 
Jesus, played by actor James Caviezel, carries the cross through Jerusalem to the hills of Golgotha as Roman 
guards brutally whip his already mutilated body. 


Paris ex- 
plained how this 
interpretation 
once affected her 
own beliefs as a 
Catholic. She 
said as a child, 
she was taught to 
hate Jews 
because they 
were “awful peo- 
ple.” 

Paris and the 
Rev. Paul Couture, an emeritus 
professor of religious studies 
who plans to see the film, both 
said the Gospels were not inten- 
tionally composed to convey 
anti-Semitism. 

“When we read a biblical 
text as it applies to our own 
times, it can take on meanings 
that go beyond the author’s origi- 
nal aims,” Couture said. “When 
these same words and phrases 
were exported to a non-Jewish 
and Gentile world, then they 
could and did become anti- 
Semitic.” 

Rabbi Joshua Chasan of 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue in 
Burlington, saw the film, and had 
a different opinion about the 
Gospel interpretations. 

“I respect the New 
Testament as the Holy Scriptures 
of Christianity, not withstanding 
the fact that there are statements 
in there that are anti-Semitic,” 
Chasan said. “In a way, the film 
is an opportunity for all of us to 
recognize the problems that are 
inherent in the Scripture.” 
Anti-Semitic or not? 

According to  Chasan, 
Gibson stereotypes the Jews. 
The movie does not represent 
modern Catholic thought, he 
said. 

“The film ignores current 
historical understanding,” he 
said, referring to the Vatican II 
Council, which concluded that 
the Jews were not to blame for 
Christ’s death. 

Glazier and Chasan both said 
Pontius Pilate was not given 
enough responsibility for Christ’s 
death in the film. 

“Pontius Pilate was treated 
with such tender gloves it almost 
became comical,” Glazier said. 
“Christ was crucified because he 
was considered a political threat 
to Rome.” 


ate 


Chasan said the film leaves 
the fault with the Jews. 

“It whitewashes Pontius 
Pilate and blames the Jews,” 
Chasan said. 

From what Paris has heard 
about the film and because she 
has discussed the movie with her 
classmates who have seen it, she 
had formed a similar opinion. 

“What Gibson is doing is 
telling us the Gospels’ story with 
a little more favor to Pilate than 
needed to be,” she said. 

Joanne Nelson, associate 
director of Edmundite Campus 
Ministry, saw the film but did not 
see any anti-Semitism. 

“I believe there is a very 
important message in that film 
for all people, not just believers: 
Love thy neighbor,” Nelson said. 
“Christians and non-Christians 
alike may take that away with 
them from the film.” 

“In my opinion if anyone 
thinks the film is anti-Semitic it is 
because they misunderstand,” 
Nelson said. 

Lasting impressions 

At the conclusion of the Feb. 
28 showing, most of the audience 
members gathered their refresh- 
ment cups and buttered popcorn 
bags as they proceeded out of the 
cinema, leaving behind Christ’s 
brutal world to return to their 
own daily lives. A few people 
scattered throughout the theater 
remained in their seats watching 
the endless white credits scroll up 
on the screen while listening to a 
slow orchestral melody blare 
from the surround-sound system. 

Comments from that audi- 
ence were minimal, as simple 
adjectives seemed enough to 
describe the entire production. 
Overall, the movie was just 
“powerful,” many of the people 
said. 

“Terrific” was the word St. 
Michael’s senior Annmarie Wall 
used after she saw the film. 


Junior Jessica Murray 
described the movie as wonderful 
and moving. 


“Tt just made me want to 
jump through the screen and 
defend Jesus and shield ‘him,” 
Murray said. 











CLUB: S.A. 
reviews 15 clubs 
and hears defenses 


Continued from Page 1 


violated, Secretary of Student 
Policy Time Nicosia said. 

In doing reviews, the S.A. 
looks at every club to make sure 
each is abiding by the rules set in 
the Constitution. The 15 clubs 
under stricter review were being 
looked at because of issues con- 
cerning three areas of Article V: 

™ Lack of S.A. meeting 
attendance. 

@ Questions about leader- 
ship for next year. 

@ A general opportunity for 
the S.A. to see what each club is 
doing with funding and activi- 
ties. 

Some of the clubs have 
exceeded the three allowed 
absences per year, Nicosia said. 

“It’s important that we take 
a hard stance,’ Nicosia said 
regarding bending and reshaping 
the rules for certain clubs. 

Walker and the Personnel 
and Norminations Committee 
met with nearly all of the clubs 
last week to hear defense state- 
ments and give the opportunity 
for each to clear its name from 
the course of any possible repri- 
mand. 

As of March 8, Walker and 
the P&N Committee had met 
with all but one of the clubs for 
reviews. 

The S.A. has three possible 
courses of action: a letter of rep- 
rimand, a suspension and freeze 
of the club’s funding, or termina- 
tion. 

“Termination will be in 
extreme cases,” Walker said. 
“Termination would likely only 
happen if clubs are not in com- 
pliance to the regulations of 
being a club on campus and do 
not express a desire to comply. 

“We didn’t go into this 
process to go in and kick clubs 
out,” Walker said. “It’s a review 
process, and under the Consti- 
tution we have to review all 
clubs.” 

The last review process was 
done in 1997, Walker said. 

Five to six clubs could be 
terminated, Nicosia said. 

In order for termination to 
occur, two-thirds of the Senate 
has to vote in agreement. It is 
likely that there will simply be a 
lot of letters of reprimand, 
Nicosia said. 

“Inactive clubs are drains on 
resources,” Nicosia said. 

The S.A. has an annual 
budget of about $400,000, most 
of which is distributed to clubs 
and organizations. 

If a club were to be termi- 
nated, it would have to wait a 
year until it could reapply for 
club status and recognition by 
the college. Every new club gets 
$500 after it becomes recognized 
by the S.A. 


Editor’s Note: As of press 
time the 15 clubs’ status had not 
been determined. The Defender 
will follow up on this story after 
spring break. 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Leave home without ‘em 


Remember the days of the first cell phones? Big, bulky, 
uncool, and they had to be carried around in their own per- 
sonal brief cases. So much for sleek and stylish. Those were 
the days when cell phones were actually car phones, and that 
meant they were connected to the car and used only in emer- 
gencies. Then came our favorite teen heartthrob, Zach 
Morris, with the sleeker granddaddy of cell phones only for 
the elite. 


‘Foday- it’s: a little different- As: kids enter-junior high, -+- 


they are greeted first with acne and second with a mobile 
phone. As school progresses, the acne disappears but the 
phone becomes a permanent lifeline and a social crutch all 
the way to college. 

Here at St. Michael’s, the crutch is ever present and cell 
phones outnumber the mass e-mails from Jennie Cernosia 
and SMCSTAT in an average week. It’s a familiar chorus 
around campus: Sing-songy ringtones interrupting lectures 
and beeping message alerts heard throughout the library. 
With the number of cell phone faux pas increasing, it seems 
only natural that we offer the diehard cell phone users a bit 
of phone etiquette before you all become permanently 
attached to these electronic crutches. 

¢« While you’re answering nature’s call, don’t answer 
your phone call. It makes for an awkward situation for the 
person in the stall next to you when you suddenly become 
excited and chatty. 

+ If you feel the need to accessorize, choose a brown belt 
or a colorful scarf. These items will be less likely to interrupt 
a meaningful conversation you’re having with an 
Edmundite. 

+ Remember that choosing a ringtone should be a per- 
sonal process. It isn’t something that needs be done on line 
at the bookstore or waiting for IT to tend to your profile 
problems in the computer labs. 

+ Sure, it’s nice and sleek and it lights up when you press 
its buttons. But wouldn’t you rather talk to your friends who 
braved the 30-below-zero weather to sit and eat an Alliot 
meal with you? During dinner, choose conversation with 
those present rather than the one reachable over the phone. 

¢ If you feel you are important enough to bring a cell 
phone to class, then why are you here? You should be out in 
the real world with that cell phone, doing something more 
beneficial than wasting $31,000 a year on classes you’re 
ignoring. ; 


Cate Westberg 


Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 


defender@smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 





Photo of the week 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


Sophomore Ist Lt. Rich Cogliano narrates the events taking place during a Fire and Rescue demonstration on 
the 300s field for an audience of students and parents March 6. The demonstration included extricating two 
volunteer victims from a mock accident that highlighted both departments’ skills. 


Letters to the Editor 


This Republican’s view 


After the previous article published in The 
Defender, I feel it is necessary to clarify my opinion 
on the subject of gay marriage. While I do believe 
that the term marriage should specifically apply to a 
man and a woman, I agree that people can have 
great and loving relationships that are not bound by 
such parameters. As such I support the Vermont 
law granting civil unions, but I think it should go 
further to include all legal status accorded to mar- 
ried couples. To clarify my opinion on church and 
state, I think it inappropriate for the government (if 
it legalizes a generalization of the term marriage) to 
force churches to conduct ceremonies against their 
religious doctrines. I am a firm believer in equal 


rights, but I also recognize that all things in this 


-world are not the same. This does not mean one 


relationship is better than the other, but I believe in 
the use of a separate terminology (with equal rights 
in law) in order to ensure that the unique nature of 
different relationships is preserved. Finally, I urge ~ 
everyone to respect individual opinions and not 
resort to destructive comments that sour our campus 
community. 


Thanks for your time, 


Jake Dubuque 





Introducing: The College Democrats 


We are at a crossroads in our country. Do we 
continue down the path of record deficits and a sim- 
plistic foreign policy, or do we seek leadership for 
those who are less fortunate, those who have been 
abandoned by the political process? 

In 1999, presidential candidate George W. 
Bush called for a 10-year, $1.7 trillion tax cut based 
on economic projections of a large budget surplus. 
By 2001, we were in an economic recession, yet 
President Bush claimed that the same tax cut was 
now an economic stimulus package. The result of 
this tax cut, and the others that he has passed, have 
led to a record budget deficit of nearly $500 billion 
this year and a depressing unemployment rate. 

President Bush has played politics with the war 
in Iraq. The handing over of sovereignty to the Iraqi 
people and elections for a Constitutional Assembly 
have all been set with an eye on November. Instead 
of carrying out this war the right way, free from the 
political process, we have an administration con- 
cerned solely with its image. Republicans will hold 
their national convention in New York in 
September, the third anniversary of the 9/11 terror- 
ist attacks. 

Republicans, including the president, will be 
going back and forth to 9/11 ceremonies and the 
convention. This goes above and beyond the 
appearance of the politicization of 9/11. The presi- 
dent refuses to attend the funerals of U.S. soldiers 
killed in combat because he says it would be too 
political. Why should 9/11 be any different? 

We live in contentious times, but there is hope. 
The leaders of the Democratic Party are prepared. 


John Kerry, a war veteran with both foreign and 
domestic experience, has the capability to lead this 
country in the right direction. ; 

The St. Michael’s College Democrats have 
risen to the challenge of restoring Democrats to the 
presidency and the Congress. We will serve to 
increase political participation through voter regis- — 
tration drives, encouraging key Democratic figures 
to address the entire campus, and participating in 
debates. We want to educate students about the phi- 
losophy of the Democratic Party, assist in the elec- 
tion of local, state, and national Democratic candi- — 
dates, and affect political change on the local, state, 
and national level. 

In the final analysis, we believe it is our 
responsibility to promote a better America with 
equality, opportunity, and freedom within a just and 
strong society. We know that the road we choose 
will ultimately lead to the prosperity of freedom and 
democracy. 


Michael Buxton 

Chairman of the College Democrats 
mbuxton @smevt.edu 

654-6055 
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Not the answer 


Haiti intervention didn't 
work, doesn’t work now 


By Arpan Sura 
Daily Texan 
(U. Texas-Austin) 


AUSTIN, Texas — Haiti is 
not a pretty place right now. 
Amid the burning cars, food 
shortages and tribalist violence, 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide maintains 
a tenuous grip on his presidency 
as rebels advance toward the 
capital city. As the impoverished 
island plummets into anarchy, 
the United States is confronted 
with whether to intervene on 
behalf of a long-standing region- 
al ally. 

President Clinton faced this 
same dilemma a few years back. 
He vowed to restore democracy 
to the island, as the corrupt 
Haitian government crumbled in 
the hands of a military coup. The 
Clinton administration installed 
Aristide as president and estab- 
lished a permanent peacekeeping 
force. The military presence was 
supposed to maintain concord, 
foster democracy, and stabilize 
the economy. Instead, Haiti was 
met with guerilla warfare, rigged 
elections, and pervasive political 
cronyism. After U.S. troops were 
expelled from the country, 
Aristide assassinated and arrest- 
ed many of his political oppo- 
nents. 

Ten years later, after the 
U.S. sent 20,000 troops and 
spent $3 billion, history has 

-already passed judgment on 
President Clinton’s wasteful and 
futile effort to stabilize the 
island. The U.S. did not meet any 

- one of their long-term objectives. 


‘Haiti still remains. one of the - 


poorest countries on Earth. 

Today President Bush con- 
fronts a _ similar _ situation. 
However, many disparities 
between now and then make the 
case against military intervention 
all the more compelling. Clinton 

intervened in an era of relative 
peace. Bush must juggle the fias- 
co in Iraq while continuing to 
combat the warlords in 
Afghanistan. These wars have 
already drained - invaluable 
resources from federal coffers. 
Supporters of military interven- 
tion argue that a stable Haiti jus- 
tifies the monetary cost and 
troops. Where the money and 
troops will come from, no 
answer is available, especially in 
the wake of a budget shortfall 
and a fatigued army. 

Finally, there remains the 
question regarding efficacy of 
nation-building. Over the last 12 
years, every attempt at nation- 
building has produced relative 


failure. Somalia turned into a 


bloodbath. Bosnia still remains 
hooked to U.S. military and 
money. Ethnic tension and mili- 
taristic pretenses still underline 
the fragile cease-fire in Kosovo. 
Today, Iraq gets worse by the day 
and Afghanistan remains mired 
in brutal tribalism. And of 
course, anarchist thugs and gov- 
ernment cronies besiege Haiti 
after more than five years of 
nation-building. Given the turbu- 
lent history of a country that has 
refused to adopt mature political 
institutions, does a stretched U.S. 
military have a _ reasonable 
chance force-feeding democracy 
down Haiti's throat? 

Ten years ago, President 
Clinton tried, and _ tragically 
failed. Let's hope that President 
Bush does not repeat history, this 
time as farce. 


—U-Wire 
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Nader is back 


The three-party system is 
always better than two 


By Tony Torres 
The Collegiate Times 
(Virginia Tech) 


BLACKSBURG, Va. —- 
Ralph Nader is running for pres- 
ident and the Democratic Party is 
already howling for his blood 
while the Republicans are plan- 
ning their victory party. 

Once again, the two, major 
parties act like they are entitled 
to the election and a third party 


. candidate is simply a spoiler who 


will hurt one side or the other. 

What do Ralph Nader, Ross 
Perot, Libertarians or the Green 
Party accomplish by not run- 
ning? How is this good for the 
American people if they choose 
to lay low and let George Bush 
and John Kerry argue about a 
war or a Patriot Act they both 
supported? The answer is simple. 
The American people do not ben- 
efit from a two-man race or our 
two-party system. The American 
people deserve real choice in 
November, and only by having 
third-party candidates on the bal- 
lot do the American people get 
that choice. 

Both parties have spent 
decades enriching narrow politi- 
cal bases, guaranteeing their own 
political power and limiting the 
freedom of the American people. 
They have also passed ballot 
access laws and restrictions pre- 
venting other choices from easily 
getting on the ballot. 

Meanwhile the Republicans 
and Democrats continue to do 
everything they can to keep the 
third-party candidates off the 
ballot, while secretly cheering 


' when a Nader or a Perot comes 


along who can potentially spoil 
the election for their opponents. 

The Democrats are scared of 
him, and they rightfully should 
be. Similarly, other parties offer 
voters real choices — whether it is 
the leftist ideas of the Green 
Party, the centrist-to-conserva- 
tive policies of the Reform 
and/or Independence parties or 
the limited government, pro- 
freedom policies of my owh 
Libertarian Party. 

It is possible the Nader cam- 
paign can really hurt the 
Democrats in November. 
Similarly, President Bush and his 
big-government Republican 
Party face a real threat of a huge 
backlash from groups such as 
Libertarians, traditional conser- 
vatives, moderates and even pos- 
sibly the Religious Right. 

The Democratic Party has 
demonstrated through its pri- 
mary process that it is once again 
interested in convincing the voter 
it is as much like the Republican 
Party as possible. The only dif- 
ferent or unique candidates in 
this process have been rejected 
or marginalized. 

Similarly, the Republicans 
campaign on limited govern- 
ment, federalism, decentraliza- 
tion of power, fiscal responsibili- 
ty and a humble foreign policy 
but instead give us a leviathan 
imperial police state and perpetu- 
al war. 

Americans must ask them- 
selves: do they want freedom, 
limited government, choice and a 
better life, or do they want 
oppressive big government, pan- 
dering, permanent war and no 
choice in our electoral process? I 

It can only be a good thing 
to have more choice and to force 
the Republican and Democratic 
Parties to react to the new guy 
armed with the greatest weapon 
of all — new idéas. 

—U-Wire 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What do you miss most with 
your child being away at 





“What do | miss most? 
Him, having that smiling 
face and his friends.” 


B able to cook for him.” 


get to see her frequently.” 


Debbie, Stefanie ‘Of and Charlie 

















college? 


‘| think | would say his 
smile and the glimmer of 
his red hair when he 
wakes up in the morning.” 


Brian ‘05, Joseph and Ben Horton 


“When she’s not home we 
can see the floor in her 
room. | miss her stories. | 
still hear a lot, just not 
every day. ” 


Eve ‘07, Suzanne and Ralph Williams 


“| miss him not having con- 
trol of the clicker. It’s all 
mine now. | miss not being 


Andie, Evan ‘05 and Jim O'Neill 


“We miss seeing her ever 
day, but we’re lucky we 


live in Colchester and we 


Papillo 


Judy, Ken ’07 and Mori Mitsui ee. 


‘The noise she makes. It’s 
too quiet, but we also enjoy 
the quiet.” 


Mike, Melissa '07 and Kathy Fouhy 


“The talks, chit chat and 


gossip.” 


Kathy and Chris Rockwood ‘06 


“Just being a family. The 
family dynamic has 
changed. The house is 


quiet.” 


Bob, Robbie '07 and Lindsay Byrnes 














FEATURES 


Alumni provide upperclassmen 
with connections for future jobs 


By Emily Heffernan 
Staff Writer 


A collection of St. Michael’s 
students from the junior and sen- 
ior class gathered at Waterworks 
restaurant in Burlington on 
Thursday, Feb. 26 for the annual 
Career Networking Social. The 
event was organized by Colleen 
FitzGerald, assistant director of 
alumni and parent relations. The 
event is put on for upperclassmen 
in order to allow students to meet 
and speak with alumni in similar 
fields, and to help with future job 
opportunities, FitzGerald said. 

“We don’t necessarily have 
jobs to offer to students, but we 
just want to get students involved 
in networking and meeting 
alum’s outside of our small little 
bubble here on campus,” she 
said. 

The social is organized dif- 
ferently than an event such as a 
job fair. It creates a relaxed and 
casual atmosphere so students 
and Alumni can feel comfortable 
mingling with one another, and 
enjoy appetizers and refresh- 
ments as well. 

“Students could just go up 
and talk to the alum’s and ask 
them any questions about how 
they got started, and if they have 
advice for them in getting started 
in that field,” FitzGerald said. 

One thing FitzGerald said 
the group hoped to bring to the 
social was a broad range of alum- 
ni in a wide array of fields. 
Aiding in this process was Meg 
Flemming from the Class of ‘92, 
who helped organize the event 
with FitzGerald. The two shared 
the job of contacting several of 
the alumni and inviting them to 


- the social. 


“She was kind of-the point 
person for that,” FitzGerald said. 
“She really was instrumental in 
getting a lot of the alums there.” 

Between 30 and 40 juniors 
and seniors were in attendence at 
the event, which FitzGerald said 
passed her personal expectations 
for the social. 

“Tt really turned out to be a 
greater repsonse rate than I had 
hoped for,” she said. 

Overall FitzGerald said she 
feels the students enjoyed the 
social, and got a chance to net- 
work with alumni, gained a better 
knowledge for their fields, and 
many personal connections as 
well. 

Junior Greg Monahan, a 
political science major, said he 
enjoyed the social, and felt that it 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


Essex, close to SMC 


$395 per month 


plus utilities per student 


3-, 4- or 5-bedroom houses with hard- 
wood floors. Ready May 1 and June 1. 


Call 879-0333 for more info. 





Photos by Josh Cooper 


Senior Michael Balch and alumnus Dave Raphael, Class of 1992, make 
a connection and discuss a shared interest in real estate. 


46 
You never know when 


a small connection 
might turn into some- 
thing else. 


— Mark Hamylak 
senior 


79 


went well for him. Monahan said 
he was able to speak with various 
alumni and gather advice on his 
future plans. However, he didn’t 
find the social as helpful for him 
because there weren’t any alumni 
in his specific field in attendance. 

“It was a pretty positive 
experience and [ definately rec- 
ommend it for people,’ Monahan 
said. 

At St. Michael’s there are a 
number of alumni groups who 
are organized in various parts of 
the nation, primarily in the New 
England area where the majority 
of students are from, FitzGerald. 
said. These clubs organize events 
for students and alumni through- 
out the year, with the help of the 
college to put them on. The 
career social, which has been an 
annual event for the past five 
years, is organized through the 
Burlington Club which repre- 
sents the Burlintgon area. 

“We make sure things hap- 
pen the right way, but the ideas 
really come from the club,” 
FitzGerald said. “So we just real- 
ly act as the responsible party in 
the whole thing.” 

Senior Mark Hamylak also 
attended the social on Thursday 
and said his experience was a 
positive one. Hamylak said he 
enjoyed the casual atmosphere of 
the event and would .encourage 
students to go in the future. 

“You never know when a 
small connection might turn into 
something else,” Hamylak said. 

The only downside he said 
was the amount of alumni present 
at the social. But he was still suc- 
cessful in making a potential job 
connection, which he was very 
pleased about. 

“Short of those alum’s not 
showing up, I think it was a suc- 
cess, I think people enjoyed it 


Good networkers tend 
to have the following - 
Capabilities: 


1. Aims and objectives. 

2. Know who they want to 
meet. 

3. Know what they want 
from each encounter. _ 
4. Know the > best fee . 


oe i 
change it. 





and took something from it,” 
FitzGerald said. 

This is another way that 
alumni can give back to the © 
school without monetary forms 
said FitzGerald. The juniors and 
seniors at St..Michael’s will soon 
be graduating and invited to vari- 
ous social events with Alumni so 
this is a good way to educate stu- 
dents beforehand about what it 
means to be apart of the Alumni 
group. 

“They are trying to help cur- 
rent students who, we hope, will 
help other students once they 
graduate. It’s really how the 
school and the name of the 
school become _ stronger,” 
FitzGerald said. 
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Women’s Center celebrates 
a historic month with events 


By Kristen Braley 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
Women’s Center celebrated its 
grand opening on March 29, 
2001, as the final event of 
Women’s History Month. Today 
the center celebrates its third year 
in existence and another month 
of women’s rights. 

The Women’s Center, locat- 
ed in Alliot Room 205, promotes 
awareness of gender issues by 
educating the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus and offering support to indi- 
vidual women by providing 
resources on topics such as self 
image and various women’s 
needs or referring them to places 
such as the Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center or the campus nutritionist. 

Women’s History Month 
helps Americans remember the 
contributions of notable and ordi- 
nary women, in the hopes that 
some day it will be impossible to 
disregard the achievements of 
women throughout history. 

Congress made Women’s 
History Month official in 1987. 
Throughout March, the Women’s 
Center hosts activities to increase 
the consciousness of women’s 


achievements. The activities put — 


on by the Women’s Center 
include various guest speakers, a 
poster-making party and films. 

“Traditional schools focus 
on male achievement because 
historically, it’s been a male-cen- 
tered world, while women have 
quietly been achieving their great 
things and they’ve been left. out 
of the history books,” said senior 
Allison Newth, a volunteer at the 
Women’s Center. 

The postermaking session on 
March 3 highlighted both men 
and women and the stereotypes 
in the media. 

“When we flip through mag- 
azines we become immune to 
what we see, so working with 
peers you can examine closely 
how men and women are posi- 
tioned and what they are wearing 
to sell products,” junior Angela 
DeBlasio said. DeBlasio volun- 
teered in the center during her 
freshman year and began work- 
ing as a work-study student in the 
Women’s Center this year. 

The Women’s Center also 
hosted a discussion with Alison 
Hilber, author of the book 
“Change How You See, Not How 
You Look: Power Tools for 
Celebrating Your Body.” The dis- 
cussion on March 4 was a way 
for men and women to celebrate 
and discuss their body, mind and 
spirit. The conversation was also 
around the book “Four 
Agreements,” by Don Miguel 
Ruiz. , 
The agreements that people 
must make with themselves are: 
“Be impeccable with your word; 
don’t take anything personally; 
don’t make assumptions; and 
always do your best,” Hilber 


Traditional schools 
focus on male achieve- 
ment because histori- 
cally, it’s been a male- 
_centered world, while 
women have quietly 
been achieving their 
great things and 
they’ve been left out of 
the history books 


— Alllson Newth 
senior 


79 


said. “It is time to shift our focus 
from what is wrong to what is 
right, from what makes us feel 
bad to what makes us feel good,” 
she said. 

The Women’s Center was 
packed for the reading and dis- 
cussion. One woman was nearly 
brought to tears talking about 
how her mother’s eating prob- 
lems have affected her own eat- 
ing and exercising habits. 

Hilber said the biggest 
assumption that people make is, 
“Tf a woman is thin, and the ideal 
of the moment, then she doesn’t 
have issues with her body.” 

The Women’s Center will be 
sponsoring a talk by Sue Gillis, 
publisher of the new monthly 
newspaper “Vermont Woman.” 
Gillis will speak about her expe- 
riences and the history of women 
involved in the Vermont media. 
The event will be a bag luncheon 
-The date has yet to be 
announced. 

“T would be willing to go (to 
a Women’s History Month 
event), of course,” sophomore 
Michael Mosey said. “It seems 
weird, though, that men seem to 
be left behind, especially aca- 
demically here at St. Mike’s. 
Women do much better here.” 

St. Michael’s formed its own 
women’s history when it went 
co-educational in 1970. 
Jacqueline Murphy, director of 
admissions, was one of the first 
women to graduate from St. 
Michael’s in 1974. Her graduat- 
ing class had only 13 women. 

“T did feel like there was a 
sense that women were admitted 
because of their gender, so I felt 
compelled to work hard to dis- 
prove that notion,” Murphy said. 

Some of Murphy’s first- 
experiences at college show how 
the faculty members were uneasy 
and skeptical to the admission of 
women. 

“I did have one faculty per- 
son who called everyone, includ- 
ing me, ‘Mister.’ I had another 
faculty member who distributed 
blue books to the males and pink 
books for the women,” Murphy 
said. “I do think he was doing it 
to see what kind of reaction he 


Milestones in the 
history of women at 
St. Michael's College 


m 1n1919 Martha Reynolds 
sells her property, a 25-30- 
acre fot, to St. Michael's 
College for $11,000. The 
house on the property is 
named Prevel Hail. 


m in 1934 The Sisters of St. 
Martha take up residency in 
the Founders Hall Annex. They 
leave in 1963. 


m= In 1942 biology profes- 
sor Elsa Kiel Sichel becomes 
St. Michael's first full-time 
female faculty member. 


@ in 1970 the board of 
trustees approve becoming a 
co-educational — institution. 
Twenty-two women enroil for 
the first time as full-time stu- 
dents. 


m In 1973 women's varsity 
basketball team makes its 
debut against Lyndon State 
College in December. 


m In 1987, Kathy O'Neil 
‘81, is the first woman induct 
ed into the SMC Athletics Hall 
of Fame during its inaugural 
year. 


m In 2000, The Luce 
Foundation awards St. 
Michael’s $224,000 in sup- 
port of women’s pursuit of sci- 
ence, math or engineering 
careers. 





would get, but it has never left 
my memory,” she said. 

Murphy said that today there 
are more opportunities on cam- 
pus for women and in support of 
women’s issues. 

“We take so much for grant- 
ed at this point. So many oppor- 
tunities are available that were 
not even considered possibilities 
at that point (in the 1970s),” 
Murphy said. “If you look at the 
influence of women on campus 
and off, it is significantly greater 
than that time.” 

Some of the noticeable 
changes are more female profes- 
sors and administrators, more 
women’s sports programs and the 
Women’s Center. 

“There is still a long way to 
go,” DeBlasio said. 

Some men and women on 
campus were unaware that March 
is Women’s History Month. 

“To be honest, I didn’t even 
know that there was a Women’s 
History Month,” Mosey said. 

“T think women’s rights are 
good. The whole month is kind of 
much, seeing that there isn’t a 
male rights month. It’s not really 
fair. When do us white, Catholic 
guys ever get a cool day or month 
of our own?” sophomore Michael 
White said. 














HOROSCOPES 











ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Normally you’re the one causing conflict. So 
it’s only fair that you take responsibility for 
keeping the peace amongst friends this 
week. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Because of you bullheaded nature, things 
tend to come easily to you. But this week 
expect to work harder for your rewards. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

This week any good fortune you have with 
money will come to a halt. Prepare to spend 
all you have squirreled away on some 
unforeseen problem or a last minute gift. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Your dorm room is beginning to take on a 
life of its own. This week you may find pack- 
ing and last minute studying easier if you 
take a moment to clean and organize. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

While away on break you may find that old 
friendships can blossom into serious rela- 
tionships. But before ruining an old friend- 
ship ask yourself if you can handle a long 
distance relationship. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Your professional aspirations take an unex- 
pected blow this week when you hear some 
unfortunate news, but don’t despair. Just 
remember that if you don’t go after what, 
you want you'll never have it. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

With spring on the way this is the perfect 
opportunity for you to clean house both lit- 
erally and figuratively. Let go of the old 
and unused people and things in your life to 
make room for the new. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

This week let go of the things that you can 
not change. Once you get off campus, out 
of sight is out of mind and the problem may 
fix itself. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

This is the perfect opportunity to make a 
change in your life. When giving up bad 
habits like smoking or drinking, making new 
friends who support you and might make 
life easier. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Consider the consequences of your actions 
or what you may have to say before you 
offend someone close to you. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

This week is not the time to learn through 
your own mistakes. Rather, learn from exam- 
ple and save some much needed time. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Midterms are hard enough without letting 
family members put demands on you. This 
week concentrate on yourself. 














The St. Michael’s volunteer Fire and Rescue Department gives parents and stu- 
dents a glimpse of what the crews can do during a March 6 demonstration. The 
announcers, rescue Captain Jess Gagne and 1st Lt. Richard Cogliano, gave the 
audience a detailed play-by-play. of the event as well as facts and figures about 
the department, while the Rescue Squad pulled volunteer victims, senior Lauren 
Gillis and junior Jennifer Williams, from a wrecked car. Afterward the Fire 
Department set both cars ablaze and then came rushing to the scene to put 
them out again. 


Demo sets family weekend ablaze 
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THE WASHINGTON POST MAGAZINE PUZZLE 


Gone Fishin’ 


DOWN 


ACROSS 


Play mates? 
Fence supplier 


Toronto team, 
for short 


Memo abbr. 
Will-__-wisp 
Trunk with 
no bark 


Grover’s second 
vice president 


Ogler, perhaps 
Tough exam 
Fishy doctors? 
Acted the ham? 
Cable choice 
Gen-__ 
Reason to 
serve again 
Tempe sch. 
“Carry on!” 
Thicket 

Big deal 
Dividing walls 
Fishy instrument 
maintainer? 
Up and about 
Aches and 
pains, e.g. 
Stamp mills 
crush them 
Cold readings 
Oast filler 

Poet Juana __ 
de la Cruz 
Auto trailer? 
Queens, on 
boards 

“Did my best” 
Fishy way to 
handie a 
problem? 
Three dots, 

to Morse 
pans: flyin 
Nearay — (flying 


123 


124 
125 
126 
127 


Fudge flavor 
Son of Seth 
Prefix with gram 
Favors 


Pasadena Doo 
__ Parade 


Bring by cart, 
sa 


y 
He may be tight 
Dollar rival 
Rental units 
Pants style 
It breaks 
What the fish did 
after going bad? 
“The Pit’ novelist 
Soup order 
Act on impulse 
“fll bel” 
Big do 
Cheapie 


Got mellow 
Like’a metropolis 
In command 


Fishy < dance 
show? 


Old gun need 
Eagles’ org. 
Best boys, 

e.g. abbr. 
WNBA's Griffith 
Buster's org. 
Addams cousin 
Actor Erwin 
U.K. foe of 1982 


Radiotherapy 
deliverer 


Fishy acquisition 
of 18039" 


Initiation fee? 
Messes up 
“Yikes!” 

Hit the deck 
Nomadic 
tribesmen 
Appear to be 
Austen title start 
Juice brand 
Sign of impact 


Hooded 
creatures 


Relaxed 


Fishy exhortation 
to a nag? 


Lois player 


“Icicle quality 


Reserve, as a 
date 


Keogh kin 
Romulans, e.g.: 
abbr. 


Stall-feeds, say 
Dairy prefix 

SI staffers 
Pilot's fig. 
Slurping one's 
soup, Say 


Some retired 
racehorses 


Art, today 


Words at the 
buzzer 


Paying attention 
Wise old heads 
—-Aryan 
1,to0 

Silica gem 

Mall feature 
Goes nuts for 
Parish priest 
Load limit, 
maybe 

“Ecce Homo” 
painter 


Flew, so to 
speak 

D.C. figure 
USNA student 
Threw a curve to 
Greeks’ Minerva 
Make plain 

Fit together 
Triage ctrs. 
Atty.'s degree 
Nuns take them 
Fishy foreign 
leader? 














Bae Bee Be ee 
MEM BEER MER 
Pe ee 
Pit te) | oo | | |) 
ne BER eee! 
ete BERR ee 
Ewe wee eae 
Ve HERE BEE wee 
Pit Pe Be Pee 
ei | | | ee | | | 
Zn 64 | 6 
"| | oe ee 
Be Zena eee 
a ane we wae 
BENE RR ner 
Reh CMM we) 
HE HERR be 
“|| | | 
Iie BE ae GF Ne DA 
He HERE Bee eee 
MMM He bm: 






















































60 Rapper, maybe? 98 Spare in a boot 
61 “Apollo 13” actor 84 Senators’ org: 400 Make straight 
63 Hit the road 85 Top dog, for 101 Most subdued 
67 Pat down short 104 Filthy places 
69 Baby doll 88 Most genial 106 Amounts 
71 Prefix with 90 Moving art 110 View from a pew 

friendly 91 Coming up 112 Data speed unit 
72 Sharp rebuke 92 6'0", say 114 Organ ending? 
75 Like a bribe 93 Calm down 115 Indian bread 
76 Makes tough 94 Ballpark buy 116 They may pop 
78 rc blk 5 95. In the blink __ up 
“3 apni os eye 117 __-Magnon 

oe hese 118 in vogue 

82 Go over Answers on Page 15 


83 Get lighter 


——ee ee 
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Ifyou go 


WHAT: 
Process/Progress 
art show 


WHERE: Firehouse 
Gallery in the 
Firehouse Center 
for the Visual Arts, 
149 Church St., 
Burlington 


WHEN: Now 
through March 21. 
Gallery hours are 
noon to 5 p.m., 
Tuesday through 
Sunday. Artist talks 
will be Wednesdays 
at 12:30 p.m. 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 
Artist Abby Manock displays one of her “airborne jellyfish” at the Firehouse Gallery. Manock also has drawings and larger-than-life cupcakes in the show. 


orks in progress 


Artists work on new pieces throughout March at Firehouse Galle 


‘By Kara Nemergut 
Staff Writer 


In taking steps toward a 
more unique way of displaying 
artwork, this month _ the 
Firehouse Gallery presents 
Process/Progress, an innovative 
show that places the artists’ stu- 


dios directly in the limelight. 
The show will run for five 


weeks, from Feb 13 to March 21. 

During these weeks, 10 
artists will create their art pieces 
in the Firehouse Gallery for all to 
see. The artists whose work will 


-be shown are Joseph Peila, Ira 


Cummings, Joshua Highter, Peter 
Gallo, Sage Tucker-Ketchum, 
Kristen L’Esperance, Alex 
Dostie, Abby Manock, Toni-Lee 
Sangastiano, and Gahlord and 
Meghan Dewald. 

People can visit with the 
artists as they work. The pieces 
will be presented during the final 
week. The completed pieces will 
be on sale at the gallery. The 
work ranges from paintings to 
sculptures and even video instal- 
lations. 

“IT expect it'll be a learning 
experience for everyone 
involved, certainly for me,” said 
Meghan Dewald, a stop-action 
photographer taking part in. the 
event with her husband, Gahlord. 
“Tt’s kind of neat to have so many 
people around, all this creative 
energy around you at the same 
time.” 

During the gallery’s open 
hours, people will be able to walk 
into the gallery and watch the 
artists at work. 


Photo by Amy Weinstock 
Painter Alex Dostie is 
working on many sep- 
arate canvases of 
work, each focusing on 
their own subject, that 
when put together will 
create a mural of art- 
work. 


Photo by Amy Weinstock 


Painter Kristen L’Esperance works on one of her many pieces being 
displayed in the gallery. Her work focuses mainly on a series of bunnies. 


“T hope to just kind of con- 
tinue doing my work that I do,” 
said Highter, a location painter. 
“Tm a little worried about (peo- 
ple coming in to watch), but I 
think it'll be fun.” 

It will be difficult to catch all 
10 artists in the gallery at the 
same time. Many of the artists 
have other jobs, however most 
artists plan to come into the stu- 
dio during their spare time. 

Peila, a graphic designer, 
photographer and artist, said he 
is excited about being able to 


. work in the Firehouse Gallery 


and being able to show people 
what his art is truly about. 

“Space, memory, time, struc- 
ture, memory and mass, or what- 
ever,” Peila said. “I’m going to 
be doing some work that discuss- 
es those, as well as trying to get 
people that come into the show to 
push my brain into different par- 
ticular ideas, because it’s a work 
in process. How often do you get 
the opportunity to watch an artist 
work in their space for five 
weeks?” 

All the artists are Vermont 
residents, and many of them live 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 


Alex Dostie works on one of his small pieces of art. By the end of the 
show, Dostie hopes to have 140 small canvases on display. 


in Burlington. Among them are 
new artists and those who have 


shown their work in New 
England and New York. 
Audiences will have the 


chance to watch the artists work 
and listen to them speak about art 
on Wednesday afternoons at 
12:30 p.m. 

“I think it’s a great way to 
see more of the process and what 
goes behind being creative,” said 
Rob Koier, a Burlington resident 
who visited the gallery. 

The Firehouse Gallery is 
making a name for itself as’ it 


continues to promote innovative 
approaches to showing art. 

The gallery is part of the 
Burlington City Arts initiative for 
promoting artwork and is located 
in the Firehouse Center for the 
Visual Arts. The center also pro- 
vides educational programs, a 
community photography dark- 
room and lecture or conference 
space. 

An artist reception will be 
held from 5 to 7 p.m. Friday 
March 12. 
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Students find new ways to get DVDs 


Netflix.com offers more variety and no late fees, but is it worth the wait? 


By Alex Ostrowski 
Staff Writer 


Junior Steve Majeski began 
using Netflix three weeks ago. 

“It’s great not having to 
drive to the video store,” Majeski 
said. “Netflix has almost every 
DVD ever made, including for- 
eign films, which some video 
stores don’t have,” Majeski said. 
“It’s a good idea for people who 
frequently rent DVDs, but the 
video store is probably better for 
a casual video renter.” 

Majeski is one of more than 
| million people to subscribe to 
Netflix since its debut in 1999. A 
growing number of St. Michael’s 
students are also signing up for 
this Internet-based rental service. 

The college’s mailroom 
began seeing the red Netflix 
packages near the end of last 
year, but has seen an even larger 
increase this year. 

At the end of last year there 


were only two or three people - 


receiving Netflix packages, but 
now there are about 20, said 
Allison Close, a_ full-time 
employee at the St. Michael’s 
mailroom. 

“We probably get two or 
three Netflix packages a day,” 
Close said. 


Majeski admits there “are a” 


few drawbacks to the service. He 
said one of the inconveniences is 


t 


igi 
can take four 
days for DVDs to get here, 

and newer movies can take 
longer because too many people 
are trying to rent them. 

Majeski suggests people 
give Netflix a try. For a price of 
$20 every month, subscribers can 
have up to three DVDs out at a 
time. 

“There’s a two-week free 
trial, and afterwards you can 
always cancel,” he said. “Twenty 
dollars can seem like a bit much, 
but I think it’s a good deal.” 


' "The ‘service also means no — 


late fees, because renters are wel- 


ay FOP 
tonne 
















ee Photo illustration 
a by Amy Weinstock 


come 
to keep the DVDs 
as long as they want. A 
postage-paid return envelope is 
provided so renters pay no extra 
postage charges. — 

Despite its growing popular- 
ity, many St. Michael’s students 
are not familiar with Netflix. 


First-year student Laura 
McDonough said she had not 
heard Of, “the service. 


McDonoush rented DV ps. with 
friends before coming to college, 


but is now stranded on campus 


with no form of transportation. 
“IT think Netflix is a good 
idea because of its convenience,” 
McDonough said. “Sometimes 
it’s too cold out to make a trip to 
the video store, so getting movies 
in the mail would be a plus.” 
McDonough said she would 
consider using Netflix, but it 
might be a little expensive 
because she doesn’t 


watch that many movies. 

Netflix has more than 15,000 
titles and 5 million DVDs total. 
According to Netflix, a typical 
neighborhood video store gener- 
ally has fewer than 3,000 titles, 
with multiple copies available for 
only a fraction of these titles. 

New England Video of 


Winooski’ has’ béen in business’ 


for 15 years and doesn’t see 
Netflix as an immediate threat. 


“There are still some things 
that the Internet can’t compete 
with, such as instant gratifica- 
tion,” owner Shannon McLamb 
said. 

Renting DVDs_ through 
Netflix can leave the customer 
waiting for three days, instead of 
driving to the video store and 
having them within minutes, 
McLamb said. 

“Netflix could be one of 
these Internet businesses that are 
like a bomb waiting to be 
dropped,” McLamb said. 
“There’s only a certain number of 
movies they can ship in a day.” 

It’s a sheer numbers game 
that Netflix is winning, McLamb 
said, but it might catch up to. 


Copycat sites such as 
www.cafedvd.com and 
www.qwickfliks.com, which 


offer movie rental services that 
mimic Netflix, as well as sites 
like www.gamefly.com‘’and 
www.numbthumb.com, which 
rent video games in a subscrip- 
tion service’ similar to ‘Netflix, 
continue to become more popular 
as it becomes clear that renters 
want the conveniences associated 
with online rentals: 


( TAN {Oe etal SOME 


Broken Lizard’s new film is a ‘dread’ to watch 


By Abby Sweetser 
A&E Editor 


The last time the Broken 
Lizard acting group got together 
it was to make “Super Troopers.” 
Quite possibly the funniest movie 
I have ever seen, “Super 
Troopers” was great not just 
because it is a laugh-a-minute 
movie about Vermont police, but 
also because the characters are 
unique and real. I actually found 
myself caring about these goof- 
balls. When I saw the Broken 
Lizard crew was putting out 
another film, this time a horror 
comedy called “Club Dread,” I 
couldn’t help but hope for anoth- 
er classic, 

But I was sadly disappoint- 
ed. It turns out that perhaps the 
funniest part of the whole movie 
is the ad featuring a “Super 
Troopers” inside joke. That’s not 
to say I didn’t laugh at all during 
this movie; there are quite a few 
memorable lines, but it’s 
nowhere near on par with “Super 
Troopers.” 

At every point where 
“Troopers” succeeds, this movie 
fails. With only one or two really 
developed characters, the rest of 
the crew gets to play boring buf- 
foons who bumble around an 
island drinking cocktails and 
causing only a few chuckles here 
and there. 

The Broken Lizard 


guys 





“Club Dread” 

Director: Jay Chandrasekhar 
Writer: Broken Lizard 

Starring: Kevin Heffernan, Steve 
Lemme, Brittany Daniel 

Rating: 4 out of 10 


have proven they can make a 
comedy, but this time they were 
going for a comedy and horror 
mix. 

The film focuses on the 
pleasure island resort run by 
washed-up acid crooner Coconut 
Pete and the beautiful women and 
creepy men who work there. 
When the staff starts getting 
offed by a masked man with a 
machete, things turn stereotypical 
with only a few camp counselors 
making it out alive. 

One of the main problems 
with “Club Dread” was that | 
spent the whole movie trying to 
decide if this was another “Scary 
Movie”-like spoof on horror 
films or if they were actually try- 
ing to take themselves seriously, 
instead of thinking about who the 
killer. was. 

I found myself not caring at 
all about the killings or the killer 
so long as the always-hilarious 
Juan (Steve Lemme) managed to 
stay alive (in his little Speedos). 

Many of the clues to the 





#3 


Photo courtesy of Fox Searchlight Pictures 


The Broken Lizard crew returns in this promising comedic horror film 
that ultimately disappoints in the shadow of its earlier work. 


identity of the killer and hero 
came not from the movie, but 
from looking back at who played 
whom in “Super Troopers.” 
Those who were humiliated back 
in Vermont get to take their 
revenge in paradise. 

Redeemed from his role as 
the obnoxious fat cop Farva, 
Kevin Heffernan plays Lars, the 
weirdest hero ever seen in a hor- 
ror film. Lars is a chubby, obses- 
sive, sword-wielding masseur 
who somehow gets the girl, 
Jenny. 

Jenny is played by Brittany 
Daniel, a newcomer to the 
Broken Lizard group. Daniel 
does a mediocre job as the stereo- 
typical slasher beauty queen. The 
problem is, I don’t think she real- 
ly got into her role and was more 
worried about the fact that she 
would have to kiss Heffernan 
than thinking about her acting 


abilities. 

Writer and director Jay 
Chandrasekhar plays Putnam, the 
obnoxious tennis coach with a 
horrible British accent that is 
only made worse by horrible fake 
dreads draped on his head. I 
guess since his “Super Troopers” 
character Thorny was put in the 
limelight, this time he had to 
draw the short straw and play this 
dismal character. I expected more 
from Chandrasekhar. 

Paul Soter and Erik 
Stolhanske are the remaining 
Broken Lizards who round out 
the cast without making much of 
a splash. Soter plays an ecstasy 
freak who makes some of the 
more amusing remarks in the 
movie, and Stolhanske is the non- 
descript Fun Police. 

I realize that it is unfair to 
constantly compare this movie to 
“Super Troopers,” but it is hard 


not to when you think about the 
consistency and quality of 
“Troopers” as compared to the 
inconsistency and weak plot of 
“Club Dread.” Besides, the entire 
advertising gimmick for this 
movie was that it would be the 
next “Super Troopers,” so it only 
seems right to compare. 

What “Dread” lacked in 
laughs it tried to make up for in 
gratuitous shots of topless girls. 
While I suppose for some it’s an 
equal trade off, to me it just made 
the movie even less appealing. 

There are some excellent and 
original scenes in the movie, such 
as the human Pac-Man (watch 
out for Juan as a pretzel) and the 
camp fire story with a surprise 
ending. 

Veteran actor Bill Paxton 
does a great job playing Coconut 
Pete, a has-been rocker whose 
big hits included “Sea Shanties 
and Wet Panties” and other acid- 
trip songs he wrote in the *70s. 

I was disappointed, but 
maybe I had just set my hopes too 
high. “Club Dread” is mediocre 
at best, but it has its moments that 
show a glimmer of the writers’ 
comedic greatness. In the end this 
movie isn’t a horrible waste of 
your money, but I certainly 
wouldn’t count on it being in the- 
aters for much longer. 
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Swing is back! 


American and international students mingle 
in the Rat as dance lessons fill to capacity 


By Kara Nemergut 
Staff Writer 


“Ts there room for six more 
students?” . 

“Have you ever done swing 
dancing before?” 

The chatter of American and 
international students filled the 
Rathskellar Wednesday, March 3, 
as they waited for the swing 
instructor to teach a new dance. 

The St. Michael’s Inter- 
national Student Affairs Com- 
mittee and the School of 


International Studies sponsored 
—-spacity swing 


tice Teson, whi 
_— ce lesson, which was taught 


by Dave Larson, a professional 
dance teacher from Burlington. A 
second night of swing dancing 

- scheduled for March 10 already 
has a waiting list. 

Organized by International 
Student Activities Director Jacqui 
Samale Roden, junior Vy Nguyen 
and sophomore Amanda Lanne, 
the swing dancing lessons are the 

‘first of a two part dancing series. 
Salsa lessons are planned for the 


end of March or the beginning of 
April and will be taught by inter- 
national students. 

“We look for activities that 
we can provide that brings 
American students and interna- 
tional students together,” Roden 
said. “We want to enrich the stu- 
dents’ experience while they’re 
here.” 

_ Sophomore Craig Ahern and 
his girlfriend, Caroline Wngley, 
signed up for both the March 3 
and the March 10 sessions for 
three reasons. 

“A. it’e free; RB, it’s fun; and 
C, it’s something I always wanted 
to learn,” Ahern said.. “It’s some- 
thing I can do with my girl- 
friend.” 

Lanne said she enjoys a dif- 
ferent aspect of swing. 

“T think that a lot of students 
are finding it fun to try something 
that’s older,’ Lanne - said. 
“Because you dance with a part- 
ner, it’s more romantic.” - 

This was Lanne and Ahern’s 
first time trying swing dance. 
Ahern has never taken dance les- 


sons. However, his older brother 
— who graduated from Oberlin 
College in Ohio in 2001— was big 
into swing. 

“My parents lived through 
the fad of swing dancing and I 
think now, with college students, 
it’s becoming a pretty popular 
thing to do,” Ahern said. “Swing 
is a fun dance to do and learn.” 

Roden agrees. 

“Even before the sign-up 
deadline, both lists were com- 
pletely full,” she said. “We even 
have a waiting list now.” 

Larson teaches swing, cha- 
cha, tango, salsa, ballroom and 
Latin dancing in Burlington with 
Rebecca Brookes. As part of the 
training staff at the University of 
Vermont, Larson has been teach- 
ing for the past 26 years. He also 
teaches private and public les- 
sons at the Champlain Club in 
Burlington. 

As an athlete from Indiana, 
Larson became a dance instructor 
and a competitor at the same 
time, participating in national and 
regional competitions. Larson 


and Brookes have become such 
good dancers that they were 
finalists in the 2003 National 
Dance Championship in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“We ended up being ranked 
fourth in the nationals at ball- 
room, Latin and swing,” Larson 
said. 

Roden has taken lessons 
with Larson in the past. Larson 
taught Roden and her husband to 
dance before their wedding in 
October. ke 

“He’s an excellent instructor, 
very easygoing and very talent- 
ed,” Roden said. 

Larson also enjoys teaching 
others. He said he loves to see 
how people react to dance. 

“For a moment, you have a 
wonderful fantasyland in a New 
York ballroom with the Glenn 
Miller Orchestra, with the men in 
tuxedos and the women in 
sequined ball gowns,” Larson 
said. “And even though every- 
one’s in ... (the Rat), you get 
transported. It’s really fun to get 
up with someone you like or 





Photos by Kara Nemergut 
Students line up to learn the proper moves for swing dancing from 
dance teacher Dave Larson. The class was so popular, many students 
had to be wait-listed. The second lesson on March 10 is already full. 


someone you care about for a few 
minutes. It gives you an opportu- 
nity to build relationships with 
other people. It’s amazing how 
people connect.” 

At the end of the session, 
students who were not signed up 
for the second session were ask- 
ing Roden if there was any 
chance they could come back. 

Larson agreed the extra stu- 
dents could return for the second 
session. 

“The joys of swing have 
come back into the public eye,” 
he said. 

Roden said she hopes the 
enthusiasm for dance carries over 
to the salsa dancing lessons she is 
organizing. “Salsa; like swing, is 
popular with people these days,” 
Roden said. She said she is also 
hoping to offer more activities 
like this in the future. 





Spikey hair doesn’t make an album punk 


By Jason Gagnon 
The Daily Cougar 
(University of Houston) 


When British street punk 
gained the most prominence in the 
early °80s, it wasn’t a good thing — 

“just bland music and lyrics that 
seemed to offer more style than 
substance as epitomized by “leg- 
ends” like Blitz and the Exploited. 

Go up to any 16 year old with a 
mohawk and patches of those bands 
on his denim vest and he won’t be 
able to explain the bands’ impor- 
tance or contribution to punk rock. 
The response will probably sound 
like, “Dude, they sing about 
destroying the system. That’s cool!” 

Unfortunately, the Casualties 
continue in this musical tradition 
and have collected an extremely 
loyal group of fans whose closest 
action involving “destroying the 
system” is accidentally tossing a 
Mickey’s bottle through an SUV 
window. With its torn clothes and 
supercharged hair, the band plays 
bad ’80s punk with lyrics about 
how the punks have to stand togeth- 





er and fight society. Great. 


“On the Front Line” is no dif- 


ferent from the band’s previous 
efforts (and the use of that word is 
almost too polite). Complete with 
gang vocals, occasional wanky 
leads and growling lyrics, the 
album won’t lose the band any fans, 
but it won’t win them any, either. 

It is really difficult to dissect 
the album’s progression through 
several songs because, frankly, they 
all sound the same. The lyrics, too. 
It’s like activism — or anarchy — for 
dummies. 

On a lighter note, the produc- 
tion is nice and clear, and the guys 
can play their instruments pretty 
well (a small miracle for this type of 
punk) but that cannot compensate 
for the lack of originality or decent 
songs — not to mention singer 
Jorge’s incredibly annoying vocals. 
With song titles like “Punk Rock 
Tragedy,” the band achieves a 
Spinal Tap level of irony. This 





album is a punk rock tragedy. 

The Casualties are often 
regarded as keeping the spirit of 
punk alive and a mandatory band if 
you associate yourself with the 
music and scene. Sorry, but that just 
isn’t true. Rocket From the Crypt’s 
last album, “Live from Camp X- 
Ray,’ and anything from 
Propagandhi have already shown us 
that you can be specific, clever and 
talented to bring a political message 
to punk rock. Hell, Toby Keith is 
more punk rock than these gutter 
dweebs. 





—U-Wire 


Photos courtesy of www.thecasualties.net 
Standing around looking cool in spikes, studs and leather isn’t 
cutting it for The Casualties in their new album, “On the Front 
Line.” 
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Mad River Glen to remain boarder-less 
SMC snowboarders have grown to accept that MRG is off limits 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Staff Writer 

For years, skiers have mem- 
orized their favorite stashes and 
hidden terrain features that make 
Mad River Glen’s claim-to-fame 
motto true: “Ski It If You Can.” 
But one thing has always been 
missing from the picture at the 
mountain: snowboarders. 

“T don’t even regard (Mad 
River Glen) because they don’t 
allow snowboarders,” sophomore 
Brandon Kobelt said. 

What most people overlook 
is Mad River Glen was one of the 
first mountains in the East to 
allow snowboarding, said Joe 
Podolak, the owner of Alpine 








A skier drops from one of the cliffs in the woods of Mad River Glen. 


Options in Waitsfield. 

In 1986 Betsy Pratt, the pre- 
vious owner of Mad River Glen, 
first allowed snowboarders on 
the mountain. Unfortunately, 
Pratt ran into some safety issues 
regarding snowboarders using 
the famous one-seat, single-chair 
lift built in 1948, and was forced 
to ban them from the lift. 

Mad River Glen Marketing 
Director Eric Friedman said in 
1991, Pratt was involved in a 
confrontation with some local 
snowboarders in the community 
that resulted in banning snow- 
boarders from the mountain per- 
manently. 

Since then, Mad River Glen 
has actually prospered in ticket 





He 


sales, the area where people 
thought it would suffer most. 

Friedman said it offers a free 
pass to all children 12 years and 
younger. 

“Seventy-five percent of 
teenagers buy a pass when they 
turn 13,” Friedman said. “We are 
successful in the area that people 
thought we would be hurting.” 

Although Mad River Glen 
has done well in profits, some, St. 
Michael’s students think the 
mountain is missing out on a 
huge business opportunity. 

“Their choice not to diversi- 
fy their business is both good and 
bad,” junior Alan O’Neill said. 
“Years down the road, what hap- 
pens if they lose enough business 
to justify closing? They would be 
passing up the great people snow- 
boarding has to offer, like aver- 
age riders and pros.” 

Adam Munroe, the president 
of the St. Michael’s 
Snowboarding Club, agreed with 
O'Neill. 

“While the skiing industry is 
on a decrease, snowboarding is 
on a rise. It is a very fast-growing 
sport. If Mad River Glen doesn’t 
open its doors to it, it will proba- 
bly go out of business,” Munroe 
said. 

In terms of culture, it pro- 
motes older, more experienced 
skiers, said Dan Sullivan, direc- 
tor of sales at Rome Snowboards, 
calling Mad River Glen an “old 
man’s club.” 

Podolak 
more. 


couldn’t agree 





Photos by Mike Riddell, www.madriverglen. 
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Part of the reason snowboarders are banned from Mad River Glen is 
because it is not safe for them to ride the famous single-chair lift. 


“They have no love for the 
youth market,” he said. “They 
don’t want them (using) their 
mountain.” 

Being a father of two sons 
who snowboard, Podolak said he 
would love to see the mountain 
become more family oriented, 
which would also help his busi- 
ness. The only way to do that is to 
open the mountain to the growing 
culture of young snowboarders. 

“We hope to be the last all- 
skier mountain in the country,” 
Friedman said. Even though 
some snowboarders feel discour- 


aged by this, O’ Neill looked at it 
differently. 
“IT can understand why the 
mountain would not like to allow 
riders,” O’Neill said. “It’s their 
call; we can go somewhere else. 
They have a defined goal and 
Product that they want to bring to 


‘a defined market. SnOwvearding _ 


is not a part of that market, and 
that’s alright.” 


GMARA gives adventure lovers opportunity to compete 


By Patrick Herlihy 
Staff Writer 


A vigorous group of athletes 
from Vermont, with an interest in 
multi-sport adventure competi- 
tions such as the Ironman and the 
Eco Challenge, recently came 
together to create the Green 


Mountain Adventure Racing 
Association. 
Officially founded in 


December, the group has grown 
from its original six members to 
roughly 40 in only a few months. 
As a nonprofit organization, 
GMARA strives to introduce 
people to the world of adventure 
racing, while providing a 
resource for members to stay in 
touch with others interested in the 
sport. 

Adventure racing encom- 
passes athletic ability and race 
strategy through a range of activ- 
ities to get from one location to 
another. Events include kayak- 
ing, climbing, biking, and run- 
ning, all in one race. 

Races can last from a few 
hours to more than a week, with 
teams competing against one 
another for the fastest time. 
GMARA veterans Chris Yager 
and Brian Loeffler said the ter- 





Photo by Tommy Baynard, www.ecochallenge.com 
A team competes in the kayaking section at the Eco Challenge in Fiji. 


rain and the race against one’s 
self are the greatest challenges. 

Yager, a Web-design team 
leader from Burlington, said he 
has a passion for adventure 
sports. While watching the ECO 
Challenge on TV, Yager decided 
he wanted to try adventure rac- 
ing. 

““T want to go do this,’ I said 
to myself,’ Yager said. Soon, 
Yager gathered three Vermont 


teams and headed to Canada for 
his first adventure race experi- 
ence. 

One of the teams won. Yager 
saw the potential for a strong 
Northeast faction of adventure 
racers and founded GMARA. 

Loeffler, a physical - trainer 
from Essex Junction, also fell in 
love with the idea of adventure 
racing while watching the ECO 
Challenge. 


meeting = 


__ When: March 10 at 7 p.m. 


Where: Fireside Lounge at 
_ Bolton Valley Resort 


Anyone interested in learn- 
_ing more about GMARA is 
welcome to attend. 


“T have done my fair share of 
triathlons, and they are just too 
structured for me,” Loeffler said. 

Loeffler searched for an 
adventure racing organization in 
the area, and late last fall he was 
introduced by a mutual friend to 
Yager. The two have since com- 
peted in a number of competi- 
tions together and continue to 
gather members and support for 
GMARA. 

GMARA receives sponsor- 


~ ship from a number of local area 


businesses, including Bolton 
Valley Resort, Petra Cliffs and 
Smokejacks Restaurant. 

Harald Streif, a circuit 
design engineer from Burlington, 
decided to join GMARA after a 
friend persuaded him to attend 





one of its meetings. Before long, 
Streif was joining Yager in the 
Quest for a Cure race in Ottawa. 

“I checked out the Web site 
(for the Quest for a Cure race) 
and called it insanity right away 
based on the information given: 
48 hours, 82 miles mountain bik- 
ing, 54 miles canoeing, 38 miles 
orienteering, fixed rope and 
swimming sections. ... I consid- 
ered it a joke, not a serious pro- 
posal,” Streif said. 

The two set the simple goal 
of crossing the finish line, and 


they did. 
“GMARA is the only actual - 
adventure racing club in 


Vermont,” Yager said. Though 
there are others in New England, 
GMARA prides itself by focus- 
ing on members’ growth as com- 
petitors, rather than its financial 
gain and marketability, Yager 
said. 

The importance of team 
cohesiveness is an important part 
of adventure racing. Loeffler said 
it is more important even than 
physical fitness. 

“You could be the fittest 
team out there, but if you’re not 
working well together then 
you’re not going to place well,” 
Loeffler said. 
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Climbing club teaches new techniques 


By Laura Francoviligia 
University Daily Kansan 
(U. Kansas) 


LAWRENCE, Kan. — He 
saw the incoming storm when he 
decided to climb Pilot Mountain 
in North Carolina last summer. 

But he climbed hand-over- 
hand anyway, determined to 
reach the top. Brandon Cox sat 
alone on the dome of the moun- 
tain for two hours and watched 
the storm roll in over the hills and 
the lightning strike the land 
below. 

“The view from the top is 
surreal,” said Cox, a senior. 

Finding the summits of 
mountains was the reason he fell 
in love with rock climbing, he 
said. Cox said he had climbed 
outdoors for more than two years 
before joining the KU Rock 
Climbing Club this semester. 

“Tve almost gotten myself 
killed many times,’ Cox said. 
He said the Rock Climbing Club 
helped him learn to climb safely. 
Club members had a wealth of 
knowledge, he said, and they 
build off each other. 

Cox listed other benefits of 
joining the club, such as the extra 
equipment and extended climb- 


ing hours available to the club 
members. 

There are other, less obvious 
benefits, too. Junior Brad Miller 
said he joined the KURC to “pick 
up girls.” 

Evan Kay, the club’s presi- 
dent, said KURC had existed for 
eight years and moved from 
Robinson Center when the 
Student Recreation Center was 
built. 

He said the climbers in the 
group had a wide range of experi- 
ence, from individuals who had 
never climbed to more seasoned 
scalers. 

Kay said rock climbing was 
a physically and mentally chal- 
lenging sport that also provided a 
rush. 

“Climbing is a lifestyle,” 
said Kay, a sophomore. “It 
becomes addictive just like any 
sport.” 

Rock climbing is not as dan- 
gerous as people think, Kay said. 
He said he thought anyone could 
do it. 

Miller said the club members 
did not compete against each 
other. Climbing was its own 
reward. 

“We’re constantly proving 
our masculinity,” Miller said. 





Photo courtesy of www.browse-usa.com 


Cars drive around 2,490-foot Pilot Mountain in North Carolina, which is characterized by its vertical crown 


at the summit. 


Club members map out paths 
on the bouldering walls with col- 
ored electrical tape and take turns 


trying out new challenging 
routes. 
Bouldering helps the 


climbers increase strength and 


improve technique by climbing 
horizontally and upside down on 
low-to-the-ground walls and 
arches. 

The club’ members also play 
climbing games by looking for 
different permutations and new 


moves on the walls. 
“Every day is always differ- 
ent,” Miller said. 


—U-Wire 


7 March ev events and local bales 
ALL AMERICAN FITNESS & TANNING 


1811 WILLISTON RD. =» S. BURLINGTON 
865-3068 


Sales 


Ski Rack 
85 Main St., Burlington 
862-2282 
Offering 30 percent off all demo equipment, 
_ including telemark and alpine skis, as well as 
: snowboards. Sale continues until all demo gear is 


| 3 MONTHS 
UNLIMITED TANNING 


3 MONTHS 


Alpine Shop OF FITNESS 


1184 Williston Road, South Burlington 
— 862-2714 
i. All winter gear is on sale. Discounts depend on 
-_ availabiity and demand. 


The B-Side 
145 Cherry St., Burlington 
: 863-0539 
» Offering 20 percent off snowboards, 25 percent 
off outer-wear, 25 percent off selected gloves, 20 
percent off hoodies. Sale is indefinite, depending 
on availability. 


e 1% miles from campus 
e Open 24 hours 

e Hot super tan! 

e New Bulbs & XL beds! 
e Ms. Vermont tans here! 


Events 


Petra Cliffs 
105 Briggs St., Burlington 

657-3872 
» On Saturday, March 27, Petra Cliffs is holding the 
CRAG-VT Everest Challenge, where climbers will try 
to ascend a total of 29,035 feet as a group, the 
same height as Mount Everest. Participants must 
raise a minimum of $25 to participate, to benefit 
the opening of the Bolton Quarry. Check-in begins 
at 4 p.m., climbing goes from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m., with 
prizes and raffles afterward. For more information 
check out www.cragvt.org/thechallenge/ 


BUY ONE TAN — 
GET ONE FREE 


MUST PRESENT THIS COUPON 
“SPLIT WITH A FRIEND” 


ALL AMERICAN FITNESS & TANNING e 865-3068 
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Revitalize and 
relax sore muscles 


Massage is an affordable 
treat for over-worked students 


By Kate Ouellette 
Staff Writer 


Tension, stress, aches and 
pains sneak up on many students 
and athletes, and finding a solu- 
tion to these ailments poses a 
challenge. Massage therapy is 
not exclusively for the rich and 
famous; it is affordable and can 
ease problems of both body and 
mind. 

The types of professional 
massage range from hot stone 
therapy to sports and athletic 
massages. Hot stone treatment is 
used to relax the patient and is 
soothing to the body, said Sally 
Luedeke, a massage therapist at 
Healing Hands in Colchester. 
The hot stones are placed in a 
warming oven, to reach the tem- 
perature needed for the treat- 
ment, and the therapist puts oil 
over the patient’s body in prepa- 
ration for the massage. After, the 
therapist takes the stones in hand 
and rubs the client down to 
relieve any stress on the body. 

Hot stones help to warm and 
relax muscle knots so the body is 
ready for a massage. 

Swedish massage is used to 
help relieve stress, muscle strains 
and knots. 

Swedish massage was 
brought into action because of 
excess fluid in the body, said 
Bailey Cooke, a massage thera- 
pist at Essex Hair Design & 
Body Essentials Day Spa. Since 
the skin is the largest organ, 
working it is important, Cooke 
said. ‘ 

“This type of treatment 
(Swedish massage) brings blood 
to the surface and removes toxins 
that settle,” Cooke said. “The soft 
touch helps with pain relief.” 

Swedish massage is a full- 
body massage. A massage that 
will target more specific problem 
areas is deep tissue massage, 
which targets overworked mus- 
cles. The therapist can work a 
certain area for up to 20 minutes 
at a time if it is needed, Cooke 
said. 

“It moves so slow that you 
are able to go pretty deep in the 
tissue layers,” she said. “You sit 
there until the muscles open.” 

Sports and athletic massage 
target a deep tissue, and are used 
generally on runners and bikers, 
Luedeke said. 

“Tt really digs into the mus- 
cle relieving lactic acid and pro- 
motes healing,” she said. 

While working on athletes, 
or giving a deep tissue massage, 
strained muscle injuries heal. 

“It brings fresh blood to the 
injury and starts the healing 
process,” Luedeke said. 

For athletes, massage is a 












Average 
massage prices 





30 minutes: $30 | 
15-minute stress break: $15 
1 hour: $55 

1 % hour: $80 


great resource for sore muscles 
and injuries, but the timing of a 
massage is important. 

“Athletes should not get a 
massage directly before a big 
event,” Luedeke said. “They 
should wait a few days after the 
event also. Muscles have a lot of 
stress after big events and need 
time to rest before diving in with 
a massage.” 

Trager is another treatment 
used on athletes before and after 
big events. This massage is a 
rocking of the body, reminding 
the muscles to heal themselves. 

“Tt pushes out all the built-up 
oxygen and acid in the athletes 
‘muscles,’ Cooke said. “After, 
they won’t have cramps.” 

Sophomore Christopher 
Higgins has been dealing with an 
injury affecting his upper back, 
neck and shoulders for several 
weeks. Higgins receives treat- 
ment twice a week from physical 
therapist Dan Franum. 

“Tt’s. great because I only 
have to go to the training room,” 
Higgins said. “He’s the physical 
therapist for non-athletes.” 

Higgins goes through many 
stages of treatment before he gets 
to the massage. The therapist 
starts with heat, and then moves 
to stretches, followed by exercis- 
es and stimulation, Higgins said. 

“T get hot packs on my back 
to get my muscles warmed up,” 
Higgins said. “Later he gives me 
a massage and finds all the knots 
in my back. He plays around and 
pushes on the spots that hurt; it 
feels good the next day.” 

The massages run anywhere 
from $50 to 60 and can be used 
for any type of pain or added 
stress, making life a little bit 
more relaxing. 














Experts say health benefits 
of soy should not be ignored 


By Caitlin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Soy is not just for vegetari- 
ans anymore. Studies have 
linked soy consumption to 
increased heart health, choles- 
terol reduction, reduced risk of 
osteoporosis and other health 
benefits. 

Soy is usually consumed in 
the form of soy protein, which is 
the healthy element. of the soy- 
bean, said Craig Genau, a person- 
al trainer with General Nutrition 
Center of Burlington. 

Soy is found in such foods as 
tofu, tempeh and soymilk. It usu- 
ally replaces animal protein, or 
meat, in a person’s diet, Genau 
said. 

The © 


Food and Drug 


Administration reports that about : 


25 grams of soy every day will 
reduce cholesterol, and higher 
doses can aid in reducing the 
effects of menopause, including 
hot flashes, Genau said. 

Although most students at 
St. Michael’s do not have to 
worry about hot flashes, soy can 
still be part of a healthy diet. 

It can positively affect lipid 
profiles — the cholesterol levels 
that determine risk of coronary 
heart disease — as well as memo- 
ry loss and calcium absorption, 
said St. Michael’s and University 
of Vermont nutritionist Candace 


Polzella. 
For vegetarians, soy easily 
replaces meat in many meals. 


Tofu is a frequent feature in veg- 
etarian or vegan meals in the 
Green Mountain Dining Room 
and can provide a healthier alter- 
native to fatty meats, Genau said. 

Soy is also a component of 
the “low carb” diets that are pop- 
ular today. It contains 
isoflavones, which act as antioxi- 
dants, meaning they are healthy 
and aid in preventing bone loss. 
Isoflavones also prevent the 
build-up of fat in arteries, Genau 
said. 

Soy contains all of the other 
elements of a healthy low-carb 
food, except for the amino acid 
methionine, which is found in 
many foods including sunflower 
seeds, senior Jessica Terrien said. 

Terrien, who is uying wie 
Atkins low-carb diet, consumes 
SOY. pS hides tee we trreys 
“T drink soy milk a lot; I did- 
n’t know soy was so healthy,” she 
said. 

Despite their names, soy 
protein is not found in soy sauce 
or soy-based oils. These prod- 
ucts come from the soy plant, but 
only contain small amounts of 
soy protein. 

Eating or drinking more soy 
will lead to increased health ben- 
efits, Genau said. 

“The more soy you con- 
sume, the more benefits you will 
get,” he said. Genau recom- 
mends 50 to 100 grams of soy 
protein every day for his clients, 
specifically women who are pre- 
or post-menopausal. 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 


Many soy foods are alternatives to products like yogurt and milk. 


Soy can be taken in many 
forms, Polzella said, but compar- 
ing a soy-based product to its 
non-soy counterpart is necessary. 

“The nutritional content of 
soy milk and cow’s milk are sim- 
ilar,” Polzella said. “Comparing 
the specific nutritional benefits of 
each should guide healthy meal 
choices.” 

“Remember: No one food is 
a magical solution to a healthy 
diet,” Polzella said. “Soy, as with 
any other food, should be a part 
of a well-balanced diet.” 

















= 1%2cupstornromaine — 
lettuce oe 


= 1cup whole green soy- 
beans shelled, and cooked 

= 1/3 cup sliced black 
olives, pitted and drain 


Dressing . 
= 1 package (12.3 oz 
silken tofu SS 

m 2 tablespoons soybea 
oil ee 
a itablespoon lemon 
juice ee 
ms 1 teaspoon minced gar- 
lic Cee 
m 1/2 teaspoon dried 
oregano 

m 1/2teaspoon ground 
black pepper 

m= 1/4 teaspoon salt 

m= 1/2 cup crumbled feta 
cheese 

= Puree all dressing ingre- 
dients except cheese in 

small food processor until 
smooth. Pour dressing over 
salad and mix until blended. 
This recipe serves six peo- 

ple. 


Recipe courtesy of www. 
talksoy.com/Recipes 


ft 
_are busier than ever. 


‘comprised of water. 


By Amanda Blaszyk 
Staff Writer 


While most sports and soft 
drinks contain an unhealthy 
amount of caffeine or sugar, stu- 
dents still reach for them over 
water. These drinks might take 
the place of water in their diets, 
causing dehydration, which can 
go undetected and lead to health 
problems. 

Though it is difficult to esti- 
mate how much water a person 
needs each day, it is clear that the 
abundance of alternative drinks 
have cut into the amount of water 
in American diets. 

“I’m sure some students do 
drink eight or more glasses of 
water per day,” said Susan 
Jacques, director of health servic- 
es, “but most Americans do not 
drink enough water and drink too 
many sweetened drinks.” 

With midterms and projects 
“due before spring break, students 
Looming 


deadlines force students to work 


late into the night, turning to cof- 
fee and other caffeinated or 
sugar-laden drinks to stay awake. 

“If I know it’s going to be a 
late night and I have a lot of work 
to do, [Pll drink coffee,” said 
sophomore Melinda Theriault. 
_ “But I try not to drink it.” 

The heaith benefits of drink- 
ing water include good skin, 
increased immunity, joint lubri- 
cation and good digestion, said 
Dr. Mary Kintner, a registered 
nurse and chiropractor in Jericho. 

Kintner said more than 75 
percent of the human body is 
Without 


realizing it, “most people are 
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Stay hydrated and refreshed with water 


Nurse says calorie- and sugar-filled sports drinks do not have the same benefits as water 








Photo illustration by Amy Weinstock 


To avoid the risk of deliydration students should carry and refill water bottles throughout the day. 


dehydrated,” she said. Kintner 
recommends drinking 64 ounces 
of water each day. Since coffee 
and alcohol are. dehydrating, for 


. each cup consumed Kintner sug- 


gests drinking an additional glass 
of water. 


“Water is a natural detoxifi-.. 


er,” Kintner said. “Sports drinks 
can contain high amounts of 
sugar, which creates its own set 
of problems. The closer you can 
get to unadulterated food, the bet- 
ter off you will be.” 

Harsh Vermont winters are 
another reason to drink water. 

“The cold, dry air causes 
your respiratory system and skin 


to become dry,” Jacques said. 
“Good hydration is important to 
adequately humidify your skin 
and respiratory systems.” 
Hydration is especially 
important to student athletes. who 
sweat out their water on the field 


or court, 


“T drink Gatorade some- 
times,” said sophomore rugby 
player Erin Danaher, “but I usual- 
ly drink water. It’s more refresh- 
ing.” 

Some students prefer the 
taste of Gatorade and other sports 
drinks to water. 

“T like Gatorade because it’s 
sugary,” junior volleyball player 


Melissa Meyer said. “I don’t like 
water.” — 

Meyer said she resorts to 
water only because sports drinks 
are too expensive. 

Jacques has suggestions for 
how students can fit water into 


~~ their diets. 


“Carry a liter-sized water 
bottle, and fill it twice per day,” 
she said. “Drink water with all of 
your meals.” 

Jacques said it is fine to 


_ drink juice, coffee, tea, or soda 


with meals, but they should be 
limited to no more than two daily. 

In place of sports drinks, 
Kintner suggests diluting fruit 


15 























Hydration 
calculator 


m Depending on weight 
and time spent exercising in 
a day, a person might 
require much more than the 
recommended 64 ounces of 
water per day. 





a When using the hydra- 
tion calculator, enter your 
weight and the amount of 
time you have spent exercis- 
ing that day. The Web site 
will do the calculations for 
you. 


m The Web site hydration 
calculator showed that a 
person weighing 175 
pounds who exercised for 
one hour should drink 99.5 
ounces of water (nine 12 
ounce glasses of water) per 
day. 











information courtesy of 
www. water.com 





juice with water as an alternative. 
“It’s healthier to drink 
water,’ said sophomore Matt 
O’Neil. “Water doesn’t leave a 
bad taste in your mouth.” 
Kintner said dry skin, consti- 
pation, and dark urine are signs 
of dehydration. In severe cases, 
people may become predisposed 
to hypothermia in frigid tempera- 
tures. 





Spring breakers should be mindful of sun protection 


By Amy Weinstock 
Photo Editor 


Many prepare for spring 
break by doing exactly what der- 
matologists firmly do not recom- 
mend tanning. 

“The UVA rays emitted from 
tanning beds are five times 
stronger than those emitted at the 
equator,” said Diane Morrissette, 
a nurse practitioner. at Four 
Seasons Dermatology. “Tanning 
beds are guided by the cosmetic 
industry and are best avoided 
entirely.” 

According to the World 
Health Organization, a popular 
misconception is only fair- 
skinned people need to be con- 
cerned about overexposure to the 
sun. While darker skin has more 
protective melanin (a pigment in 
the skin that absorbs the ultravio- 
let light that comes from the sun 
so that the skin is not damaged), 
the UV radiation that effects the 
eyes and immune system is inde- 
pendent of skin type. 

Senior Corinne O’Connor 
started going tanning two weeks 
ago to prepare her skin for the 
sunshine she will be exposed to 





Photo by Amy Weinstock 
Remember to use and reapply 
sunblock while on spring break. 


on her trip to Paradise Island, 
Bahamas. O’Connor said she 
tans in a booth for three to four 
minutes at a time and will contin- 
ue this process through next 
week. 

“When I’m in the sun I use 
SPF 30 or 45 every half hour,” 
O’Connor said. “I also wear a hat 
and try not to leave too much skin 
exposed.” 

Junior Holly Brand] works at 
Tropical Nails and Tan in South 


Burlington. The tanning salon 
has almost 4,000 customers and 
is always busy, Brandl said. 

“People are coming mostly 
to get ready for prom or spring 
break,” she said. 

Many of Brandl’s customers 
feel they need to tan for 20 min- 
utes when they start in order to 
take full advantage of the money 
they are spending. The average 
price for one session of tanning 
is $5. Some people might opt for 
package deals that include five 
sessions for $21. 

Brandl tries to discourage 
customers from over-exposure to 
tanning because it could cause a 
burn. Some customers do not 
take this advice and learn the 
hard way, she said. 

Brandl said she used to tan 
three to four times a week before 
she started work at Tropical Nails 
and Tan. 

“Now I don’t really go any- 
more,” Brandl said. She said it’s 
too hot in the bed, and she has 
started to lose her desire to tan. 

Morrissette recommends that 
students follow certain guidelines 
when it comes to sun exposure. 
The sun is the strongest between 





10 a.m. and 2 p.m., so students 
should plan outdoor activities 
accordingly, and remember to 
reapply sunblock every two to 
three hours. Also, people can still 
get burned on hazy days, she 
said. 

When it comes to outdoor 
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sun exposure, people need to be 
responsible, Morrissette said. 

“The key here is modera- 
tion,” she said. “It takes a while 
for people to become mature 
about this.” 


Answers to this:-week’s crossword 
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10 
Wednesday 


Great Big Sea. WIZN wel- 
comes Great Big Sea with The 
Push Stars to Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $17 in advance, $20 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 7 p.m. 18+ 


Room Selections. Room selec- 
tions will take place in the Alliot 
Student Lounge from 8 a.m. to 
noon. 


Centennial Spelling Bee. St. 
Michael’s Centennial Spelling 
Bee will take place in the 
McCarthy lobby, recital hall, 
main theater and room 221 from 
8 a.m. to 3 p.m. All are welcome 
to watch. 


Bud Night. Top 40 Dance Party 
with DJ Robbie J Wednesday 
night at Millennium Nightclub. 
Doors open 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 21+ 


Faculty Colloquium. Prof. 
Jeffrey Trumbower will speak at 
* a Faculty Colloquium for 
Human-tities from noon to | 
p.m. 


Dance Lessons. There will be 
dance lessons in the 
International Commons from 
12:45 to 2:15 p.m. Contact Chris 
Lewton at 655-7773 for more _ 
information. 


Karaoke. Show off your 
musical talent Wednesday night 
for Top Hat Karaoke at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


International Coffee Hour. 
Come enjoy various flavors of 
coffee and discussion in St. 
Edmund’s Foyer from3:15 to 
4 p.m. 


Japanese Language Class. 
Japanese Language class from 6 
to 8 p.m. in Jeanmarie 375. 
Contact Vince Guy at 863-3587 
for more information. 


A-Dog. A-Dog plays The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
The show begins at 10 p.m. 


Swing Dance Lessons. Swing 
Dance lessons in the Rathskeller 
in Alliot from 7 to 8 p.m. 
Contact Jacqui Samale Roden 

at Ext. 2303 for further informa- 
tion. 


Percy Hill. Percy Hill with 
RAQ visits Higher Ground in 
Winooski. Tickets will be sold at 
the door for $10. Doors open at 
9 p.m. 18+ 


Masterclasses. Dance and drum 
masterclasses with Les Ballets 
Africains at the Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts. Drum class 
will be from 6 to 7:30 p.m., 
dance class from 7:30 to 9 p.m. 
$15 per class, $25 for both. 











Singing Lessons. The class 
Singing for the Actor will take 
place in McCarthy’s Recital Hall 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Contact 
Madeleine Rabideau at Ext. 
2216 for more information. 


Fireside Chat. Fireside chat 
with speaker Donald Rathgeb in 
the Hoehl Welcome Center 
lobby from 4 to 5 p.m. 


Chemistry Graduate. St. 
Michael’s chemistry graduate 
Michael Kopach °90 will speak 
on “Process Development 
Toward the Synthesis of Protein 
Kinase C Inhibitors” at 11:45 
a.m. in Cheray Science Hall, 
room 111. 


Nathan Childers. Nathan 
Childers plays The Waiting 
Room in Burlington. The show 
begins at 10 p.m. 


Raw Bar Thursday. Raw Bar 
Thursday, while they last, at The 
Purple Moon Pub in Waitsfield. 
Join the pub for their freshest 
oysters, clams and shrimp cock- 
tail at 5 p.m. 


The Cercle Francophone. St. 
Michael’s College presents The 








Percy Hill in Winooski 


Percy Hill with RAQ visit Higher Ground on March 11. Tickets will be sold at the door only for 
$10. Doors open at 9 p.m. This is an 18+ show. 


Photos courtesy of Higher Ground 


Great 
Big Sea 


On Wednesday, March 10, 
WIZN welcomes Great Big Sea 
with The Push Stars to Higher 
Ground. Tickets for the show are 
$17 in advance, $20 the day of 
the show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
This is an 18+ show. 





Cercle Francophone in the 
Rathskeller in Alliot from 4 to 
5:30 p.m. Speakers of French at 
all levels of proficiency are wel- 
come to participate in informal 
discussion. Contact Connie 
Anderson at Ext. 2683 for more 
information. 


Rock On! 135 Pearl rocks the 
house Thursday with Queen City 
Rock with Chia and Elliot. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 


Room Selections. Room selec- 
tions will take place in Alliot’s 
Vermont Room from 5 to 

11 p.m. 


Japanese Language Class. 
There will be a Japanese 
Language class from 6 to 8 p.m. 
in Jeanmarie 375. Contact Vince 
Guy at 863-3587 for more infor- 
mation. 


Guitar Club. The Guitar Club 
will meet from 7 to 9 p.m. in St. 
Edmund's Farrell Room. Contact 
Rick Leggett at Ext. 2632 for 
further information. 


Stefie Shock. Stefie Shock will 
be appearing at Club Soda in 


Montreal. Tickets are $21.50 and 
can be purchased by calling 
Ticketpro at (514) 908-9090. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Showtime 
8 p.m. 


Ladies Night. Ladies join DJ 
Robbie J. Thursday at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 10 p.m. No cover 
charge. 21+ 


“Rookies on the Road.” Street 
Stock Films presents “Rookies 
on the Road” at the Barre Opera 
House. Tickets are $6 for adults, 
$4 for children. Showtime 

7:30 p.m. 





2 


The Zambonis. The Zambonis 


play Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$8 in advance, $10 the day of 
the show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
All ages. 


Les Ballets Africains. Africa’s 
most spectacular touring dance 
company comes to the Flynn 
Center for the Performing Arts. 
Tickets range from $22 to $31, 
children and students save $4. 





Showtime 8 p.m. 


A-Dog. A-Dog plays The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
The show begins at 10 p.m. 


Gordon Bok. St. Michael’s 
College hosts a performance by 
singer, instrumentalist and song- 
writer Gordon Bok at 7:30 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Arts Center. 
Tickets are $17.50 in advance, 
$20 day of show. Contact the 
Flynn Box Office at 863-5966 
for tickets. 


Student Services. There will be 
a Student Services meeting in 
the Alliot Vermont Room from 9 
to 10 a.m. Contact Denise 
Tougas at Ext. 2566 for more 
information. 


Creative Dance. Creative Dance 
class in the Tarrant Dance Studio 
from 10:25 to 11:40 a.m. 
Contact Katherine Orthman at 
Ext. 2571 for more information. 


Irish Heritage Festival. The 
Burlington Irish Heritage 
Festival celebrates its ninth sea- 
son. The festival kicks off with a 
press event at 11 a.m. at the 
Contois Auditorium at the 
Burlington City Hall. 


Panel Discussion. There will be 
a panel discussion on Dual 
American-Irish Citizenship in 
the Community Room of the 
Fletcher Free Library in 
Burlington. The discussion 
begins at noon. Admission is 
free, donations are welcomed. 


Flava. DJ Robbie J and DJ 
Toxic hand-spin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno Friday night at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. $3 cover charge. 
21+ 


DJ. DJ Cory or DJ Butch will be - 
spinning the vinyl starting at 10 
p.m. at Ri Ra’s. 





Pennywhistle Class. 
Introductory pennywhistle class 
for all ages at the Fletcher Free 
Library in Burlington. The class 
runs from 10 a.m. to noon. 


Model Railroad. Northwestern 
Vermont Model Railroad Society 
presents the Vermont Rails 

Show at the Champlain Valley 
Exposition from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission is $4 for adults, 
$1 for children 6 to 12. Contact ~ 
Ron Piro at 878-1135 for more 
information. 


Waiting Room. Grace Potter 
and The Nocturnals play The 
Waiting Room in Burlington. 
The show begins at 10 p.m. 


Jimmy Branca. Jimmy Branca 


will perform live at Ri Ra’s from 
10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


Continued on Page 17 
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Spin Cycle. Hip-hop/house 
party with DJ Toxic and DJ 
Robbie J Saturday night at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. $3 cover charge. 
21+ 


Peter and the Wolf. The 
Vermont Youth Orchestra pres- 
ents Peter and the Wolf at the 
Elley-Long Music Center at St. 
Michael’s. Tickets are $10 for 
adults, $8 for seniors and $5 for 
students. There will be two per- 
formances at | and 3 p.m. Call 
655-5030 for tickets. 


Parent Support Group. The 
Catholic Parent Support Group 
will meet in the Alliot student 
lounge from 10 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. Contact Pat Robinson at 
434-2082 for more information. 


14 
Sunday 


Dark Star Orchestra. The Dark 
Star Orchestra, which recreates 
Grateful Dead shows in their 
entirety, plays Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $18 in advance, $20 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Open Mic. Nectar’s holds open 
mic night Sunday at 7 p.m. Call 
658-4771 for more information. 


Ceili. The Irish festival event 
Ceili, with traditional Irish 
music and dance, takes place at 

1 p.m. in the Contois Auditorium 
at the Burlington City Hall. 
Admission is free. 


Tom Jones. Tom Jones will 
appear at the Bell Centre in 
Montreal. Tickets range from 
$49.50 to $64.50. The concert 
begins at 7:30 p.m. 


The Waiting Room. Arts 
Project Vermont, Vermont 
Slams, Kelly Griffin Photogra- 
phy, and The Magic is Gone per- 
form at The Waiting Room in 
Burlington. The show runs from 
7 to 11 p.m. 


ie) 
Monday 


Dark Star Orchestra. The Dark 
Star Orchestra, which recreates 
Grateful Dead shows in their 
entirety, plays Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $18 in advance, $20 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. 18+ 


John Mayer. John Mayer will 
perform at the Bell Centre in 
Montreal. Tickets range from 
$35.50 to $45.50. The concert 
begins at 7:30 p.m. 


16 
Tuesday 


History and Culture. History 
and Culture of the Gaelic 
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John Mayer in Montreal 





Athletic Association will hold a 
presentation on the history of the 
GAA in the Community Room 
of the Fletcher Free Library in 
Burlington. The presentation 
begins at 7:30 p.m. 

ne 


Wednesday 


St. Patrick’s Day Concert. 
UVM Lane Series, the Flynn 
Theatre, and the Burlington Irish 
Heritage Festival present an 
evening with Irish music, featur- 
ing Altan, at the Flynn Theatre. 
Tickets start at $26.50 and are 
sold at the Flynn Center box 
office. The concert begins at 
7:30 p.m. 


Karaoke. Show off your 
musical talent Wednesday night 
for Top Hat Karaoke at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


St. Patrick’s Day Celebration. 
A St. Patrick’s Day Celebration 
with Altan, singing Irish songs 
to hard-hitting, high-energy jigs 
and reels, at the Flynn Center for 
the Performing Arts. Tickets 
range from $21.50 to $31.50. 
Children and students save $4. 
Showtime 7:30 p.m. 


Bud Night. Top 40 Dance Party 
with DJ Robbie J Wednesday 
night at Club Millennium. Doors 
open 10 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ 


Irish Sessions. Radio Bean 
Coffeehouse hosts Irish Sessions 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. 


18 
Thursday 


Trish Music, Song and Writing. 
An evening of Irish music, song 
and writing featuring Cham- 
plain history professor and gui- 
tarist Art Edelstein. The per- 
formance will take place in the 
Morgan Room at Champlain 


College and begins at 7 p.m. 


Rock On! 135 Pearl rocks the 
house every Thursday with 
Queen City Rock with Chia and 
Elliot. Doors open at 10 p.m. 
No cover charge. 


Raw Bar Thursday. Raw Bar 


Thursday, while they last, at The 
Purple Moon Pub in Waitsfield. 
Join the pub for their freshest 
oysters, clams and shrimp cock- 
tail at 5 p.m. 


Ladies Night. Ladies join DJ 
Robbie J Thursday at Millenn- 
ium Nightclub. Doors open at 10 
p.m. No cover charge. 21+ 


19 
Friday 


G. Love. G. Love and Special 
Sauce with Johnny Society play 
Higher Ground. Tickets are $20 
in advance, $22 the day of the 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 18+ 


Improv. Emergent complexity 
and movement improvisation 
workshop at the Flynn Center 
for the Performing Arts. The 
workshop runs from March 19 to 
March 21. 7 to 10 p.m. on 
Friday, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. The class 
costs $90. 





Photo courtesy of Bell Centre 





John Mayer will perform at the Bell Centre in Montreal, Quebec on March 15. Tickets range from 
$35.50 to $45.50. The concert begins at 7:30 p.m 


DJ. DJ Cory or DJ Butch will be 
spinning the vinyl starting at 10 
p.m. at Ri Ra’s. 


Irish Music Concert. Several 
groups will be performing Irish 
music in the Contois Auditorium 
in the Burlington City Hall. 
Tickets are $14 in advance, $16 
the day of the show and will be 
sold at the Flynn Center box 
office. Showtime 7:30 p.m. 


Flava. DJ Robbie J and DJ 
Toxic hand-spin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno Friday night at 
Millennium Nightclub. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. $3 cover charge. 
21+ 
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Dance Party. Latin Quarter 
Dance Party with DJ Hector ‘el 
salsero’ Cobeo at Higher 
Ground. Free dance lessons at 8 
p.m. Tickets will be sold at the 
door for $6. All ages. 


21 


Sunday 


Maple Open House. A family- 





Sta 





nding room only 


run farm producing 100 percent 
pure Vermont maple products 
teaches how maple syrup and 
other maple products are made 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Visit 
Martin’s Maple Farm in Chester 
or call 875-1271 for more infor- 
mation. 


Open Mic. Nectar’s holds open 
mic night Sunday at 7 p.m. Call 
658-4771 for more information. 


The Waiting Room. Arts 
Project Vermont, Masks by Eric 
Roy and Andrew Dunlop play 
The Waiting Room. The show 
runs from 7 to 11 p.m. 


Open Mic. Radio Bean 
Coffeehouse holds open mic 
night Monday at 7:30 p.m. Call 
660-9346 or sign up at 8 N. 
Winooski Ave., Burlington. 











a 


Richard Thompson. Solo artist 
Richard Thompson performs an 
acoustic show at Higher Ground. 
Tickets are $25 in advance, $27 
the day of the show. Doors open 
at 7 p.m. All ages. Seats are sold 
out, the show is now standing 
room only. 


Nathaniel Lew. St. Michael’s 
College presents Assistant Fine 
Arts Professor Nathaniel Lew, 
music, and lecturing on “The 


' Death of Christian in Ralph 


Vaughn Williams Settings of 
Pilgrim’s Progress” at noon in 
St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. 


Liquid Lounge. Come join the 
135 Pearl crew Tuesday for 
drinks and music. Doors open at 
10 p.m. No cover charge. 


Contact The Defender for any 
upcoming events. 









Photo courtesy of Higher Ground 
Richard Thompson performs a solo acoustic show at Higher Ground on March 23. 
Tickets are $25 in advance, $27 the day of the show. Doors open at 7 p.m. The show is 
now standing room only. All ages. 
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United States’ involvement in Africa’s AIDS.crisis 


Continued from last week 


s discussed in the first 
part of this article last 
week, one might question 


what links Americans with the 


ls 


ongoing 
global trade 
talks under 
the WTO, the 
AIDS _ pan- 
demic in Af- 
rica, and the 
successful 
Brazilian 
AIDS public 





Guillermo 





h icy. 
ealth policy. Lleida 
How can all Solis 


these matters ———————- 
have any kind of connection 
between them? 

The answer is simple: All are 
intimately related. Currently, the 
urgent necessity for the devel- 
oped world to implement finan- 
cial aid for poor African countries 
seeking to fight the AIDS catas- 
trophe is unquestionable. The 
American civil society (NGOs), 
in particular AIDS activist organ- 
izations, has contributed enor- 
mously to the inclusion of the 
disease in the global political 
agenda by systematic and organ- 
ized pressure on American politi- 
cians through media in recent 
years. The AIDS pandemic final- 
ly became the primary focus of a 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly held in June of 2001, where 
the “Global Fund for AIDS, 
Tuberculosis and Malaria” 
(GFATM) seeking to raise of $7 
to $10 billion in the next eight 
years to combat the AIDS pan- 
demic in developing countries 
was created. The U.S. govern- 
ment has promised to release up 
to $15 billion to combat AIDS in 
Africa in the next five years. 
Meanwhile, however, the United 
Nations reported the GFATM 
faces a lack of money estimated 
at $500 million for 2003, and a 
further $3 billion needeto cover 
grants through the end of 2004. 

Under such a chaotic social 
and economic situation, African 
countries will in fact need all the 
international help they can 
receive. This help should also 
include reasonable debt relief for 


poor countries that cannot afford 
paying the service of loans bor- 
rowed during the ’60s and ’70s to 
multinational financial institu- 
tions such as World Bank and 
IMF, without condemning invest- 
ments in social policies like pub- 


lic health and basic education to. 


their population. Notwithstand- 


ing all foreign aid that can be 


granted to poor countries by the 
developed world on a solidarity 
basis, without ‘consistent eco- 
nomic improvement, these coun- 
tries might forever have to rely 
on international assistance to 
recover its lack of economic self 
determination. 

As an ancient proverb says: 
Which is more important, to give 
them the fish or teach them how 
to get it? In the existing scenario 
of a long and devastating colonial 
legacy, in addition to the actual 
catastrophe of the AIDS pandem- 
ic, most countries in Africa des- 
perately need all the “fish” which 
can be offered. However, in the 
long term, developed countries 
ought to give to African nations 
conditions to improve economic 
and social standards on their 
own. International trade can play 
such a role if the United States 
and the European Union stop 
adopting unfair trade policies 
against developing countries, 
such as exportation of subsidies 
(i.e., dumping) and trade distort- 
ing domestic support. Through 
international trade developing 
countries can have access to for- 
eign investments, expertise, and 
new technology to help boost 
such economic activities where 
they have comparative advan- 
tages in international markets, 
creating job opportunities to mil- 
lions of young people that urgent- 
ly need them. 

Dumping means “the prac- 
tice of selling products at prices 
below their cost of production.” 
According to data from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and 
the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Developing 
(OECD) in a report regarding 
five commodities grown in the 
U.S and sold in the international 
market from 1990 to 2001, the 
U.S practiced scandalous levels 


of dumping in all of them: 40 per- 
cent for wheat; between 25 to 30 
percent for corn; 30 percent to 
soy beans; 20 percent for rice; 
anda remarkable 57 percent for 
cotton. The paradox of such a 
policy is that the ones who actu- 
ally profit from such practices are 
not the U.S farmers, but huge 
agri-business and trade corpora- 
tions. This unfair trade policy is 
extremely cruel to developing 
countries in general and African 
countries in particular, which rely 
on the export of commodities as a 
main source of dividends to their 
economies’ strength. U.S. cotton 
growers received almost $4 bil- 
lion in government support in 
2001, more than three times the 
U.S aid to Africa, according to 
Oxfam International, a Global 
NGO. U.S. production of 40 per- 
cent of the world’s cotton has 
brought the global price down by 
25 percent in the last few years. 
Due to such subsidies, 
African commodities cannot 
compete on the international mar- 
ket, forcing millions of African 
farmers and their families literal- 
ly into starvation once they can- 
not find buyers for their products. 
Based on NGO reports in West 
Africa, 10 to 11 million people 
depend on cotton cultivation to 
make their living. This phenome- 
non creates a catch-22 situation 
in Africa of: lack of economic 


opportunities; farmers’ land dis- 


placement; increase of poverty in 
urban areas; and lowering of 
community living standards, 
which raises health diseases such 
as AIDS, malaria and tuberculo- 
sis, which, as a consequence, 
spread more poverty and cause a 
bigger drop of social standards of 
the population. 

Another practice of unfair 
trade policy exercised by the 
industrialized world can be 
observed in analyzing the inter- 
national coffee market. The 
majority of coffee plantations in 
the world are located in South 
America and Africa. Global 
prices of unprocessed coffee have 
fallen by 70 percent since 1997, 
causing a loss in foreign 
exchange earning of developing 
countries by approximately $8 


billion, estimates Oxfam Inter- 
national. Because multinational 
companies dominate the industry 
process of such commodities in 
markets of developed countries, 
whose citizens are consumers of 
such goods, they can take advan- 
tage of producing countries’ sur- 
plus, profiting from a price 
retraction process in the interna- 
tional market. According to num- 
bers released by the Institute for 
Agriculture and Trade Policy 
(IATP), the average price of cof- 
fee beans in the Kilimanjaro 
region of Tanzania (considered 
one of the best coffees of the 
world) is about 28 cents per 
pound that represents only 9 per- 
cent of the average retail price of 
roasted and ground coffee in the 
U.S and 4 percent of the retail 
price of gourmet Kilimanjaro 
coffee sold in the industrialized 
world. Developing countries 
mostly export green coffee or 
beans, while processing and 
value addition are done by multi- 
national companies in developed 
nations. Under the actual interna- 
tional trade policy reality, trade 
barriers in industrialized coun- 
tries reinforce this policy and 
block market access to value 
added products from developing 
countries, depriving them from 
sharing the pie more reasonably. 

The answer to the questions 
raised in this column have a logi- 
cal basis: ‘the U-:S is the: biggest 
and most powerful global econo- 
my in the world. Therefore, it has 
the credentials to play a_leader- 
ship role in globe trade talks. 
After Cancun’s break down, 
much pessimistic analysis has 
pointed out the failure of multi- 
lateralism trade negotiations sys- 
tem under WTO rules. An article 
published in The Economist in 
the beginning of last November 
by Jeffrey Schott, a senior fellow 
of the Institute for International 
Economics and former member 
of the U.S trade negotiating team, 
argued the U.S will probably 
back off multilateral talks and 
concentrate its negotiating ener- 
gies into bilateral free agreements 
(FTAs). This would mean putting 
emphasis on unilateral foreign 
trade policy rather than trying to 


achieve multilateral consensus 
with developing countries. 

The U.S government did not 
appreciate the role played by the 
G-21 in Cancun pushing hard for 
more ambitious agricultural 
reform by _ rich countries. 
According to The Economist, 
“Brazil’s pivotal role in the G-21 
infuriated American trade nego- 
tiators. The Bush team’s strategy 
seems to be to demonize Brazil as 
an obstreperous villain, rather 
than treat it as a serious trade 
partner.” However, the echoes of 
the Cancun Round are still 
resounding. The U.S and Brazil, 
the economic heavyweights of 
each half of the Americas, are the 
co-chairs of the Free Trade Area 
of the America (FTAA). Both 
countries led a meeting with trade 
ministers from the entire conti- 
nent (except Cuba) on Nov. 21, 
2003, in Miami, to discuss the 
implementation of the FTAA 
until 2005. Again, reduction of 
protection for farm products was 
the primary focus to make 
improvements on trade talks pos- 
sible. 

Poverty diseases cannot be 
blindly confined within geo- 
graphical boundaries anymore. 
Poverty and its social conse- 
quences on developing countries 
should provoke a common strug- 
gle of all nations in the world to 


- work together in the international 


forum. In such an interconnected 
global economy, the prosperity of 
some countries should not con- 
demn others to purgatory as we 
have seen in Africa. Developed 
countries ought to help Southern 
countries to progress, promoting 
recovery, growth, and develop- 
ment in order to guarantee a min- 
imal living standard to all nations 
in the world. That is why looking 
abroad is so important. It shows 
Americans they should not take 
their mainstream cultural values 
for granted. It gives incentives 
for a diversity of opinions and 
better understanding about one’s 
duty as a citizen of such an 
unequal global society. 


Contact Guillermo Suarez Solis 
at gsolis @ smcvt.edu 


First Amendment rights should still exist in schools 


By James Hurla 
Kansas St. Collegian 
(Kansas St. U.) 


hell. If I did, though, I would 
have the right to tell you. 

Thus is the wonder and joy 
of our First Amendment. It grants 
me the right to express my opin- 
ion without fear of reprisal, other 
than everyone thinking I’ve got 
my head shoved into my nether 
regions. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa., Brandy 
McKenith was reprimanded for 
expressing a religious belief. 

McKenith, 7, told her sec- 
ond-grade classmate he would go 
to hell for saying, “I swear to 


I don’t think you’re going to 


God.” She was suspended from 
school. 

The school claimed it had 
the right to restrict her speech 
because of its zero-tolerance pol- 
icy against profanity. There is no 
definition of profanity in the dis- 
trict’s code of conduct. 

Schools should have the 
ability to restrict certain types of 
speech. Physical threats that pres- 
ent imminent physical danger or 
disrupt the learning environment 
of others should not be allowed. 

But this girl simply relayed 
her belief that her classmate 
would be condemned to eternal 
damnation for taking the Lord’s 
name in vain. 

A young girl’s belief in the 


Third Commandment and her 
practice of freedoms granted by 
the First Amendment were taken 
away by an oversensitive school 
employee. __ 

The American Civil 
Liberties Union, generally a 
thorn in Christians’ sides, has 
stepped in to defend the girl’s 
statement. 

The ACLU has been running 
prayer out of public schools for 
years. As an American who 
respects the Constitution, I 
understand why it can’t be. 

When I’m told to make the 
most of my limited time on earth, 
I’m not offended just because I 
think we’re going some place 
better. | don’t scream discrimina- 


tion or profanity if a pagan tells 
me the gods will strike me down. 

Instead, I make a decision on 
whether to accept or reject the 
statements. 

I have not discovered. the 
lure of abridging First Amend- 
ment rights. I understand some 
people don’t want to hear others’ 
opinions. 

If that’s the case, leave the 
room.. Change the channel. 
Ignore the comments. Read a dif- 
ferent newspaper. Make your 
own voice heard. 

Similar to the First 
Commandment, the First 
Amendment is the most impor- 
tant. Without the rights it guaran- 
tees, all hell breaks loose: There 


are government-sponsored reli- 
gions, outside sources trying to 
control independent publications, 
protests are outlawed, and little 
Brandy McKenith cannot tell her 
friend he’s going to hell. 

In the name of all this coun- 
try stands for, don’t try to quell 
another’s voice. 

Words can be hurtful. They 
can sting like nothing else and 
leave impressions that last longer 
than any physical abuse. 

But in the marketplace of 
ideas, maybe McKenith’s class- 
mate will think twice before 
breaking another commandment. 


— U-Wire 
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Wrestlemania XX: Where it all begins again 


ell, it’s March, so it’s 

W time for the birds to 
start chirping, the 
SS 


snow to melt, 
and the match 
ups to be set. 
That’s right, 
it’s time for 
Wrestle- 
mania. 

OK, so 
I'm a wrest- 
ling fan, but 
don’t sit there GM 
and pretend Faretra 
owe never 0 
watched before. At one time or 
another, you’ve watched 
“Monday Night Raw” or 
“Smackdown!” and loved every 
minute of it. 

This year commemorates 
the 20th year of Wrestlemania, 
emanating from Madison Square 
Garden in New York City. 
Twenty years ago the original 
Wrestlemania debuted in 
Madison Square Garden and has 
debatably been one of America’s 
greatest exports to the world. It 
draws millions of viewers every 
year. It doesn’t matter whether 
people have been watching the 
story lines all year or not, there 
are still a majority of people who 
tune in to Wrestlemania when it 
rolls around strictly for its allure. 
These people might no longer be 
wrestling fans, but the passion 
for it is still there. . 

Two new inductees into 
WWE?’s Hall of Fame this year 
have had profound impacts on 
past Wrestlemanias. This year 
the WWE inducts Pete Rose and 
Harley Race into the Hall of 
Fame on Saturday, March 13, the 
night before the event. Rose has 


THE 





appeared in three separate” 


Wrestlemanias as the ring 
announcer, only to find himself 
victim of the tombstone piledriv- 
er in each appearance. Kane will 
be the one inducting Rose on 
Saturday night. 


Speaking of Kane, he will 
be in a match against his brother, 
The Undertaker. In case no one 
has watched wrestling in the past 
year or two, The Undertaker 
changed his appearance to a 
biker. He would come to the ring 
on a motorcycle and had his hair 
cut short. A few months ago, 
though, The Undertaker faced 
Vince McMahon in a_ buried- 
alive match. Kane showed up 
out of nowhere and tombstoned 
*Taker into the grave, and then 
dumped dirt on him, signifying 
the end of the match. Of course, 
this also meant The Undertaker 
was dead and gone, but no 
charges were pressed against 
Kane for this. I mean, come on, 
the rules of the match were 
clearly stated ahead of time; you 
die, you lose. 

Over the past month Kane 
has experienced various “para- 
normal” events after his match- 
es. He has been rained on, his 
pyrotechnics didn’t function 
properly, and he has seen various 
images on the Titantron, resem- 
bling images from the movie 
“The Ring,” only the images are 
of The Undertaker. A match has 
been set between Kane and his 
dead brother at Wrestlemania, 
where The Undertaker will 
appear for the first time in more 
than two months, with the idea 
being that the “dead man” will 
rise again at Wrestlemania, with 
The Undertaker returning to his 
original image of gothic clothes 
and music. The Undertaker is a 
lifetime 14-0 at Wrestlemania 
and should have no problem 
picking up a victory upon his 
return March 14. 

Other matches will have 
Triple H defending his World 
Championship against Shawn 
Michaels and Chris Benoit in a 
Triple Threat match. Eddie 
Guerrero will defend his WWE 
Championship against Kurt 
Angle. Brock Lesnar will face 


Goldberg in a cross-promotional 
match, pitting Lesnar, a member 
of “Smackdown!,” against a 
member of “Raw” Goldberg, 
with Stone Cold Steve Austin as 
the special guest referee. This 
will most likely be Goldberg’s 
final appearance on WWE tele- 
vision. His contract is up and he 
committed to a company in 
Japan before he signed with the 
WWE. 

Wrestlemania will also see 
the return of the Rock and Sock 
Connection, as both The Rock 
and Mick Foley face Evolution 
members Randy Orton, Batista, 
and legend himself, Ric Flair — 
WOOOOO! This should be the 
last time The Rock appears on 
WWE television for the next 
year or so since he is working on 
yet another movie. 

Other matches include John 
Cena against the Big Show and 
Christian versus Chris Jericho. 
An open Cruiserweight Elim- 
ination match and the World Tag 
Team Championship will be 
defended in a fatal four-way 
match pitting the champions, 
Booker T and Rob Van Dam, 
versus Mark Jindrak and 
Garrison Cade, versus La 
Resistance versus The Dudley 
Boyz. Two or three more match- 
es might be set prior to the event. 

Wrestlemania XX looks like 
it will be about as good as it gets 
when it comes to Pay-Per- 
Views, and this one is a can’t- 
miss. The unexpected always 
happens at Wrestlemania, and 
although I might not watch 
every week like I used too, 
there’s still something about the 
event that makes me watch each 
year. 

Wrestlemania XX kicks off 
on March 14 at 7 p.m. on Pay- 
Per-View and will run until 
about midnight. 

Contact G.M. Faretra at 
gfaretra@smcvt.edu 


There was just never enough time 


t seems as though I’ve never 

had the kind of spring semes- 

ter that allowed me the luxu- 
ry of playing 
Frisbee on the 
quad all day 
long. I’ve just 
always been 
too freakin’ 
busy. 

It’s mo- 
re apparent 
now that I’m 
in the midst 
of senior 
seminar, job 
applications and apartment hunt- 
ing. And that’s OK because 
when I look back on my time 
here I don’t feel like any of it 
was wasted. That’s important, 
because I’m the type who plays 
“What If?” 

Constantly. 

What if there were more 
hours in the day? There are so 
many things I could have done. 

I could have actually 
learned to play the guitar which I 


ofits 


Cherise 
LaPine 





have owned for more than five 
years and have only memorized 
two pieces of music: the intro to 
the Smashing Pumpkins’ 
“Today” and the theme to 
“Blue’s Clues.” Don’t laugh. It 
“took me months. 

If I had gotten the hang of 
an entire song, I would have 
started a band. 

I could have made a plan to 
swim laps once a week, and 
actually done it. 

It would have been possible 
to get a job downtown to remind 
myself that, although the 
Burlington area is small, it’s an 
awful lot bigger than this cam- 
pus. 

I wanted to take swing 
dance lessons, which would 
have given me an excuse to buy 
wingtip Doc Martens and a few 
new twirly skirts. 

My college career definitely 
could have benefited from a few 
more trips to Montreal. I didn’t 
take seven years of French for 
nothing. 


Regardless, as I have said, I 
don’t indulge in regret very 
often, and there’s something to 
be learned from every mistake. 
It’s more important to focus on 
what I got to do than what I did- 
n’t get to do. 

I’ve got a lot of time ahead 
of me to try new things and build 
upon what I’ve already learned. 
For example, I’ve found out that 
the newspaper business just isn’t 
for me, despite my years as a 
journalism major. I’ve also 
learned that even though I have 
managed to successfully resist 
seeing “The Matrix” so far, on 
principle, it makes it difficult to 
get through a philosophy or the- 
atre class here without being 
confused by some reference. 

Maybe if I didn’t spend so 
much time pondering these 
things, I could squeeze in a game 
of Frisbee. 


Contact Cherise LaPine 
at clapine@smcvt.edu 


It’s mud time 


s I strolled across cam- 
pus the other day on my 
way to class, I happened 


to deviate 
from the firm 
safety of the 
paved walk- 
ways to an 
inviting 
shortcut 
across. the 
LeQene Ly 
exposed 





grass. One 

Edward 
step, _fol- DiFiglia 
lowed by the 


sickening noise that can only 
remind someone of a demonic 
10-year-old playing “catch the 
brick” with an unsuspecting 
toad, and I knew that mud season 
was upon us. 

As I went to take my second 
step, my shoe, coerced by the 
mud, decided it no longer wanted 
anything to do with my foot. As I 
stood there, shoeless, desperately 
trying not to fall flat on my face, 
I began to think about the won- 
ders of the magical fifth season. 

I can’t think of a better sea- 
son than mud for this time of 
year. It’s rather symbolic for a 
number of reasons. We all know 
the old saying, “It gets worse 
before it gets better.” Well, in 
terms of the seasons, mud season 
is definitely the worst. One last 
hurdle before the warm days of 
spring where we can stay outside 
for more than 10 minutes with- 
out fear of losing limbs to frost- 
bite. But, what a hurdle this is. 
Everything is wet all the time, 
even if it hasn’t rained in days. 
All the pretty, pristine whiteness 
of the snow that has sat 
unmarred by dirt for the last few 
months suddenly attracts dirt like 


Pig Pen from the Peanuts gang. 
The weather is warmer, and peo- 
ple want to get out there and 
enjoy this reprieve, but there is 
little you can do as the turf is 
either one of two things: covered 
with packed snow or so wet that 
you sink into it. 

Mud season also symboli- 
cally represents where a lot of 
students are in their semester 
right now: sinking. This is a 
tough time. People are starting to 
work on term papers and proj- 
ects. Labs are filled nightly with 
students working on everything 
from papers to science experi- 
ments to designing Web sites. 
And a lot of kids feel stuck, sink- 
ing into their work, as if there 
will never be an end to the aca- 
demic mud season. I have this 
feeling too, as I trudge on with 
my Own senior seminar project. I 
look around me in the labs and I 
see the faces of fellow students 
sinking deeper and deeper into 
the mud that is their work. I 
leave the lab and I sink into the 
mud that is everything that isn’t 
paved outside. 

However, both mud seasons 
have an end. Soon the sun will 
shine bright and the ground will 
dry out and harden. The quad 
will be filled with people playing 
their guitars, throwing Frisbees, 
sunbathing, reading and having 
an all-around good time. And 
term papers will get finished, 
projects will get done. The 
school year will end, and come 
July, both school and pervasive 
mud will be the furthest things 
from our minds. 


Contact Edward DiFiglia at 
edifiglia@ smcvt.edu 


Dream job 


hat’s your dream job? 
‘ N For 10,000 applicants, 
their dream job was to 


be an anchor on ESPN’s Sports- 
Center. 


In Sept- THE 
CLMaDeears, DEAL _ 
10,000 appli- 


cants showed 
up for talent 
searches con- 
ducted in 29 





U.S. — cities. 

Of those 

10,000, 11 G.M 
were chosen Faretra 


to compete. 

on ESPN’s new reality show, 
“Dream Job.” A final contestant 
took the 12th and final spot by 
beating out roughly 33,000 oth- 
ers in Wendy’s “Wild Card” 
competition. 

As of press time, two con- 
testants have been kicked off. In 
my estimation, they all deserved 
it. The first show saw Chris 
Williams and fellow contestant 
Michael Quigley tied 2-2 in total 
votes and went to the last vote 
from the talent scout for ESPN. 
He chose Williams to be elimi- 
nated. Week two saw Alvin 
Williams eliminated with all five 


votes going against him. All of 
these people, in one way or 
another, are ordinary people who 
want a shot at their dream job. 

When I watch this show I 
can’t help but reminisce about 
when I was a kid and used to pre- 
tend to announce Boston Bruins 
games. I loved hockey and I 
would turn the volume down and 
pretend to announce the game. 
But over the years, becoming a 
sportscaster has faded and writ- 
ing has become my passion, but 
for these final nine contestants, 
the passion for becoming a 
sportscaster is still — there. 
Reading the TelePrompTer isn’t 
as easy as it looks, and writing 
their own material so it engages 
the audience isn’t simple, either. 

This might be the best show 
on television that people aren’t 
watching. It airs at 10 p.m. on 
Sunday nights on ESPN and runs 
until about 11:15 p.m. Here at St. 
Michael’s there isn’t much to do 
on Sunday nights, and therefore 
this is a show that is a must-see 
for everyone on campus. 


Contact G.M. Faretra at 
gfaretra@smcvt.edu 
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Reel memories: Looking back at the SMC sports year (so far) 


he moments and athletes 

on the highlight reel in my 
mind span a_ perverbial 
chasm. From my _ year at 
Duquesne through my four years 
on the Hilltop, these memories 
are courtesy 
of extraordi- 
nary athletes 
who happen to 
be my peers. 
And, for the 
most part, 
these memo- 
ries have been 
etched as a 
byproduct of 


ViABTOR 





i Josh 
keeping stats Kessler 
for Sports 
Information. 


Many seniors begin reflect- 
ing around this time of year, and 
this is my chance to follow suit. I 
won’t bore you with old stories, 
such as when the men’s hoopsters 
rallied from 14 down with seven 
minutes left to win a 2001 NE-10 
semifinal. I'll steer clear of the 
men’s ice hockey team’s 45-sec- 
ond, three-goal rally and over- 
time victory in the 2002 ECAC 
final. Even my freshman year in 
the “Burgh, topped by a senior 
walk-on doubling his career scor- 
ing total by canning two threes in 
the final minute of the season, 
will receive nary a mention. 

I have decided to solely touch 


@ Shorter 
time frame 


upon my favorite SMC sports 
moments from the 2003-04 
school year. 

= I love it when records fall. 
Senior Niki Pelletier assisted on 
classmate Suzanne Fontas’ sec- 
ond goal on Sept. 17 against 
Southern Connecticut, giving 
Pelletier the school’s assists 
record. Remember, kids: To give 
is better than to receive. 

= If their first season on the 
Doc Jacobs soccer pitch was any 
indication, Rachel Gallien and 
Mary Bullis will be fun to watch 
the next three years. On Sept. 27, 
Bullis deked out a defender 
before lofting a long crossing 
pass to Gallien, whose overtime 
header felled Pace, 2-1. 

w On Oct. 11, sophomore 
Jerrod Hall scored in the 108th 
minute to lift the men’s soccer 
team past Assumption, 2-1. Then 
I got to drive an _ injured 
Greyhound player to Fanny Allen 
to get stitches. Didn’t even get a 
thank you card. 

a Thursday, Oct. 30, 9 a.m. 
NE-10 field hockey quarterfinal. 
Thank goodness for no class. The 
ladies attempted only six shots, 
but three found the back of the 
net, including senior Jenn Gray’s 
rip 2:57 into overtime in her final 
game at the Doc. During my time 
at SMC, field hockey was an 
incredible 31-4 on the Doc. The 


3-2 win over Stonehill simply 
iced the cake. 

m Ah, the Nov. 8 volleyball 
thriller. In a best-of-five match, 
SMC trailed 2-1 before winning 
the fourth game, 30-24, and the 
fifth game by the skin of their 
teeth, 15-13. Had there been a 
greater following, more students 
would have seen seniors Heather 
Frame and Katie Herb go out on 
top on Senior Day. 

= Problem: How do you 
overshadow a game in which 192 
points are scored, 10 players hit 
double digits in scoring, and 17 
long-range shots snap twine? 
Solution: If you’re the two-man 
refereeing crew, you call 59 fouls 
and coerce the teams into 91 total 
free throw attempts. After Green 
Mountain had three of their eight 
players foul out, I expected to 
discover what a four-man hoop 
team looked like. Alas, no more 
players fouled out, and I was left 
to wonder what might have been. 
As if it mattered, the Purple 
Knights rolled up a 103-89 


whupping during this Nov. 18 


whistle fest. 

= Remember the time sopho- 
more Chase Graves stole the ball, 
zoomed 45 feet to the hoop, rose 
above the rim, got fouled and 
threw it down, all in one fell 
swoop? Feb. 10, So. Conn., at the 
Ross. 


= Never have I seen the put- 
back of a missed free throw 
receive a reaction as enthusiastic 
as the one on Feb. 13. Then 
again, the century mark was 
something not reached by the 
women’s basketball team in more 
than five years. Junior Nia 
Campos’ hoop made Green 
Mountain the first SMC oppo- 
nent in about 145 games to allow 
SMC 100 points in a 100-54 
romp. 

= Seniors Delbert Randall 
and Erica Kensey reached the 
1,000-point mark on Feb. 10, and 
classmate Ben Smith followed 
suit on Feb. 21. Erica is listed as 
a forward, but by the end of her 
career she looked much more like 
a cornerback, reading the offense 
before picking off a pass. Except 
for that one time when she played 
a little linebacker, cruising in for 
a breakaway lay up after ripping 
the ball away from an opposing 
player and knocking her to the 
ground. I think she swiped the 
girl’s lunch money and insulted 
her mama while she was at it. 

= Then there’s the men’s ice 
hockey team’s unbelievable NE- 
10 Semifinal victory over 
Stonehill at Cairns Arena on 
March 3. Stonehill’s tie-breaking 
goal with 35 seconds remaining 
in regulation left SMC fans 
shocked and Chieftain players 


lost in celebration. Then a couple 
seniors decided their career 
weren’t over, and Mike Duffy 
tipped home Brent Hill’s slapper 
just 15 seconds later, sending the 
SMC faithful into a frenzy and 
the Stonehill contingent into 
stunning silence. Halfway 
through the first 20-minute over- 
time period, Duffy slid home the 
game-winner; only the replay on 
the 11 o’clock news accurately 
depicted its fine craftsmanship, 
which capped a 6-5 victory. 
Three days later they stunned St. 
A’s for the postseason title. 

Of course, I’m mindful 
there’s an entire spring season 
still to be played. Pll support my 
schoolmates who play baseball, 
lacrosse, softball and tennis, and 
I expect a vast contingent of the 
student body will, as well. I 
mean, there’s no better way to 
spend a sunny April day than 
soaking up the rays on Doc 
Jacobs Field. 

I have a feeling there will be 
more memorable moments dur- 
ing the spring. Maybe it'll be a 
no-hitter, another league title, or 
just Purple Knights practicing up 
to their knees in mud. 

Simply put, it’s my final go 
around to hear “play ball” as an 
undergad, and I'll be sure to 
enjoy it. - 

See ya on the Doc. 


There are so many reasons to take a summer course at Saint Michael's! 


# Complete a regular semester class In a three-, four- or six-week session! 


% Tuition per credit is $385 for in-state and out-of-state students. 
® A great opportunity to improve your GPA. Smaller class sizes allow for greater individual attention. 
% Day and evening classes available. 


#% By taking even one course during the summer, you can fighten your fall course foad, 


@ Lower 
cost 


@ Flexible 


or fulfill a graduation requirement. 


AR 2058 Drawing | (3cr,) 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 1:00 - 2:05 p.m., 
June 24 - July 30: (LSR: Aresic Experience) 


AR 343 Western Calligraphy (3cr.} 


Three- and Four-Week Courses 


THREE-WEEK COURSES 


BU 271 international Business (3cr.) 


& Housing is available. Room and board options start at $222.50 a week. 


3% Other Summer Session perks include: 


@ Complete library access every day of the werk 


# Half-price tickets to Saint Michael’s Playhouse (1wo ticket limit per show) 


#8 Free use of recreational facilities 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - SUMMER 2004 


CH 101 Chemistry for Changing Times (3cr.) 


Mondéy. Tuesday, Thursdey. Friday 


9:00 a.m. - 11:55 a.m., May 17 - June 18 


scheduling 
@ Get ahead 
in your 
studies 
@ Lighten 


your fall 
schedule 


@ Smaller 
class size 


@ Try 
something 
new 


Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

1:00 p.m. - 4:10 p.m., June 29 - July 22 
BU 303 Management & Org. Behavior (4cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
May 17 - june 12 

ESR: Social Sciencc/Ong. Studies 

JO 443A Journalism Practicum (Ser) 
Online 

May 17 - June 18 

JO 413B Journalism Practicum ey 
Online 

June 21 - July 30 


MA 101 Finite Math (3er.) 

Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 

9:00 am. - 12:45 p.m., May 17 - June 14 
ESR: Natwral/Math Science 

PO 120 Introduction to American 
National Government (3cr.} 

Monday - Thursday, 5:00 p.m. - 7:25 p.m. 
June ? - july 1 

LSR: Social Science/Ong. Studies 

PO 203 American Foreign Policy {3cr.) 
Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

5:00 p.m, - 8:10 p.m., July 6 - July 29 

PS 270 Cognitive Psychology (3cr.} 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. Thursday, 
9:00 a.m, - 12:20 p.m., May 34 -~ June 24 


ISR: Natweal/Mash Science 

EC 101 Macroeconomic Theory {3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 9.m., May 1? - sie 23 
ISR: Social 8 scans Ssacdies 

EC 103 Microeconomic Theory (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m., May 18 - june 24 
ISR: Social Science/Org. Studies 

EN 403 Special Topics in Film: Documentary Fim (4t), 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:20 p.m. - 9:30 p.m., May 18 - « June 24 


ENA Spoil pes ete: Geers Wee 


, Wesinesday & 
9:30 am. - 12-00 p.m, June 14- July 23 


J0 205 Writing for Media (4cr.) 
Monday - Thursday, 12:30 p.m. - 2:20 p.m., Mav 31 - July 15 


JO 319 Photojournalism (3cr.) 

.| Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:45 a.m. 
May 17 - June 24 
MA 102 Elementary Statistics (3cr.) 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 pun. May 17 - June 23) 
ESR: Nasural/Mash Science 
PH 103 intro to Philosophical Problems (3cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m., June 28 ~ July 30 
ESR: Philowplr 
TH 205 Introduction to Acting (3cr.} 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 1:00 p.m, - 3:05 p.m. 
May 17 - June 25 
ESR: Artists Expertenc 


AR 205A Drawing | (3cr.) 

Monday - Friday, 9600 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
May 47 - june 4 

ESR: Artistic Experience 

CS 101 introduction to Computing (4cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m, - 14:30 a.m. 
4:00 p.m, - 2:40 p.m. Jab 

May 1? - June 4 

ESR: Natuval/Math Science 

MU 101 Rudiments of Music (3cr.} 
Monday - Friday, 1:00 p.m. - 3:39 p.m. 
May 27 - june 4 

ESR: Artistic Expericnce 

TH 321 Playwriting (3er.) 

Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m, 
May 47 - June 4 


Monday - Friday, 10:00 a.m. - 14:15 a.m.. May 47 - June 25 
Studio Fre $40. ISR: Artistic Expericace 

AR 327A Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:15 a.m, - 12:00 p.m,, May 18 - June 17 
Burfington City Arts Clay Studie, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327€ Ceramics |: Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 8:15 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., June 22 - July 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studia, Main St, Burtington 

Sendia For $100. LSR: Artisic Experience 

AR 327B Ceramics |; Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:15 p.m, - 10:00 p.m., Mav 18 - June 17 
Barlngton City Arts Clay Studio, Mam St, Burington 

Studio Fre $100, ISR: Artistic Experience 

AR 327D Ceramics |; Wheel Throwing (3cr.) 

Tuesday & Thursday, 6:15 p.m. - 10:00 p.m., June 22 - July 22 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studie, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee 3100. LSR: Artistic Experience 

Bl 335 Advanced Topics: Biology of Fishes (4cr.) 
Monday - Friday, 8:45 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.. May 24 - June 18 
Lad Fee $100. 

BU 313 Managerial Leadership (3cr.} 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 p.m. - 8:10 p.m,, May 24 ~ June 30 
BU 315 Financial Policies of Corporations {3cr.} 
Tuesday & Thursday, 2:00 p.m. - 4:55 p.m. 

May 18 - June 24 


FOUR-WEEK COURSES 


BU 144 Financial Accounting (4cr.) 
Monday ~ Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 
May 47 - june 11 

BU 211 Management Information 
Systems (3cr.} 

Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 

9:00 a.m. - 12:45 p.m., June 45 - july 8 


Classes are held on campus unless otherwise noted. 


SAINT 
MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


¢ JENTUORY 
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Women’s tennis starts season full of change 


New head coach, 
schedule moves 
to springtime 


By Mike Kelley 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
tennis team just started the sea- 
son, but not without a few 
changes. Last year’s assistant 
coach Greg Cluff has taken over 
the head coaching role. 

Sports Information Director 
Seth Cole said Cluff moved up 
because of an opening. “The pre- 
vious head coach left to pursue 
other interests,” Cole said. Cole 
said Cluff had been an assistant 
coach for the past three seasons. 

Junior Shannon Bergin said 
Cluff has helped in previous 
years because he really knows the 
game. She said he is a great guy, 
and this season has been great so 
far. 

Senior Courtney Murphy 
agreed Cluff has helped the team 
since he took over as head coach. 
She has noticed that the “prac- 
tices are more constructive and 
productive, because everyone 
really responds to him.” 

Another major change in the 
women’s tennis schedule is the 
season has been moved from the 
fall to spring. 

“Tt was a decision made by 
the Northeast-10 Conference,” 
Cole said. He said since the 
men’s team plays in the spring, it 
made sense for the women’s team 
to do the same for easier schedul- 
ing. 

Sophomore Elizabeth Mad- 


Sophomore Elizabeth Madlem serves against Bryant on March 7. The team has high expecta- 





tions following a 12-4 season in the fall of 2002. 


lem said the changes this year 
haven’t really affected the posi- 
tive outlook of the team. The 
Purple Knights, who finished the 
fall 2002 season with a 12-4 
record, have high hopes for this 
season. 


Bergin said the team has a lot 
more depth this year, which 
makes the team much more com- 
petitive. “We have a very strong 
team this year,’ Bergin. 
“Everyone is going to contribute 
to a strong season.” 





4/8 
4/13 
4/16-18 


Name 


Photo by Josh Cooper 
e Murphy 


“We have three very talented 
freshmen that add a lot to the 
team,” Madlem said. 

Murphy said the team started 
practicing in the fall and has been 
working indoors three times a 
week since January. 





Schedule 
Opponent Time/Result | 
Pace W 8-1 
Bryant L, 7-2 
Southern N.H. 3:30 p.m. | 
Merrimack 3:30 p.m. - | 
at AIC 1 p.m. 
at Assumption 2pm. | 
at Franklin Pierce 3 p.m. 
Bentley 3 p.m. 
Stonehill 12 p.m. 
St. Anselm 3:30 p.m. 
at Le Moyne TBA 
NE-10s at Stonehill TBA 





Roster 


Year 


Cara Bednar Fr. 
Shannon Bergin Jr. 
Cailie Burns Fr. 
Elizabeth Clemente Fr. 
Elizabeth Madlem So. 
Courtney Murphy Sr. 
Heidi Murphy : So. 
Anna Young So. 


Head Coach: Greg Cluff 
Assistant Coach: Jeanne Hulsen 
Captains: Shannon Bergin and Courtney 





The team will continue its 
season with a home meet at 3:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, March 23, 
against Southern New Hampshire 
University. 





STONEHILL: Senior Mike Duffy scores the winning goal 9:19 into overtime 


Continued from page 24 


ly put the pressure on, and senior 
defenseman Jesse Hume sniped 
in his second goal of the night. 
With 16 minutes left to play in 


the third period, the score was. 


tied 4-4, 

As the third period was 
wrapping up, both sides were 
stirring up anything they could to 
seal a victory. Bodies were drop- 
ping and pucks were flying as the 
final minute rolled down. 

Jackson made an incredible 
save while laying on his back to 
block the puck late in the period. 
However, the miraculous save 
didn’t mean much when Stonehill 


senior Rob Pascale ripped a sho. 


past Jackson 10 seconds later to 
give the Chieftains a 5-4 lead 
with 35 seconds left in regula- 
tion. 

With dreams of a champi- 
onship berth in danger, Head 
Coach Lou DiMasi called a time- 
out to regroup his team. 

“When they scored with 30 
seconds left, I felt it was going to 
be a challenge to get a quick 
goal,” Duffy said. “Coach got us 
focused, and we knew that it was 





(Jackson) made key 
saves which helped 
build momentum for 
the win. 


— Mike Duffy 
senior 


79 


our season on the line.” 

In a desperation move, 
DiMasi pulled Jackson from the 
net, giving St. Michael’s an extra 
skater. After St. Michael’s won 
the faceoff, Silver slid the puck to 
the point where Hill was waiting 
to fire a shot on net. Hill 
unloaded a missile which was 
redirected into the net by Duffy, 
tying the game at five goals 
apiece with only 20 seconds left 
to play. The game then headed for 
overtime. 

“The rebound worked for us 


perfectly,” DiMasi said. “It 
turned out to be the highlight of 
the game.” 


The crowd exploded as St. 
Michael’s took the ice for over- 


time. Neither sides wasted time, 
putting heavy pressure on the 
goaltenders with blistering shots. 

Nine minutes into overtime 
Duffy handled the puck at center 
ice with one defenseman to beat. 
Using his brute force and the 
energy he had left, the six-foot- 
four, 235-pound senior wrapped 


his body in front of the goal and 
stuffed the puck in to give St. 
Michael’s a 6-5 win. 

“Tt feels great knowing you 
worked hard to lead your team to 
a successful win,” Duffy said. 
“However, the obvious player 
that had a major impact on our 
win was Jackson. He made key 





Photo by Josh Cooper 
First-year Derek Jackson sprawls out on the ice to stop a Stonehill shot. Jackson made 38 saves in the game, 
including 10 in overtime. 


saves which helped build the 
momentum for the win.” 

Hill agreed that Jackson was 
the reason the team pulled out the 
victory. Hill said Jackson was the 
main reason that the team won. 


a 
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Women’s swim team comes in fifth at New Englands 
The men’s team finishes in seventh place at the Feb. 20-22 meet at Bentley 


By Aaron Spaulding 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s swim teams enjoyed a 
successful regular season, and 
made a big splash at the New 
England Championships at 
Bentley College on Feb. 20-22. 

The women’s team placed 
fifth out of 21 teams, with 469 
points, and broke six school 
records. Bentley took the cham- 
pionship. 

The St. Michael’s women’s 
relay teams placed fourth in the 
800-yard freestyle and fifth in 
both the 200-yard freestyle and 
200-yard medley events. New 
records were established in both 
the 200- and 800-yard relays. 

Outstanding individual per- 
formances helped the Purple 
Knights, as well. Sophomore 
Ellie Hedden placed third in the 
50-yard butterfly and sixth in the 
1,650-yard freestyle, breaking 
school records in each in the 
process. First-year Laura Mann 
swam the 50- and 100-yard 
breaststrokes, placing fifth and 
sixth, respectively. Junior Eliza 
Delaney finished fifth in the 100- 
yard individual medley. 


Junior Katie Mazurek 


placed fourth in the 50-yard 





Year Award. 


Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
Senior Adam Forrest, with Head Coach Jim 
Donoghue, came in third in the 1-meter dive, earning 
him the Northeast-10 Conference Male Diver of the 


freestyle, fifth in the 100-yard 
backstroke and sixth in the 100- 
yard freestyle. Junior Kris Baran 
set a new school mark in the 1- 
meter dive (six dives) with 
267.55 points. 

The women beat 16 other 
Division II and II schools on the 
way to a fifth-place finish. 
Colby-Sawyer finished behind 
St. Michael’s by only seven 
points. 


Brandeis won the men’s 
championship, but the St. 
Michael’s men __ performed 


admirably, placing seventh out of 
13 teams with 158 points and 
turning in some strong individual 
performances. 

Senior Adam Forrest was 
named Male Senior Diver of the 
Year. He finished in third place in 
the 1-meter dive, totaling 330.15 
points. 

Senior Logan St. Peter 
turned some heads as well, win- 
ning the 50-yard breaststroke. in 
28.44 seconds, a new school 
record. He placed third and 
fourth in the 100-yard and 200- 
yard breaststroke, respectively. 


“I was hoping to come back ° 


with a win, especially because it 
was my last time to swim,” St. 
Peter said. “We put a lot of work 
in, and to have it all come down 
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Photo courtesy of Sports Information 


First-year Allan Smith placed eighth in the 50-yard freestyle and 11th in the 100-yard freestyle at the New 
England Division II and III Championships on Feb. 20-22 at Bentley College in Waltham, Mass. 


‘ to 30 seconds of your life is pret- 


ty special.” 

Sophomore Chris Cochran 
also broke a school record. He 
swam the 1,000-yard freestyle in 
10:46.35, good enough for 8th- 
place 

Sophomore swimmer Amy 
Powers said she believed both 


teams proved themselves at the 


New England Championships. 
“We're such a small team 
compared to others, so it’s hard to 


New England Championships results o 


_ Women — 
School 
Bentley 
_ UMass Dartmouth 

- Brandeis” 
Keene St. 
St. Michael’s _ 


: Men - 


School — 
Brandeis, 
Bentley = 
KeeneSt. 
Bridgewater St. 
“Norwich 
_ UMass Dartmouth 
St. Michael's 





Poi nts 
895 


716 


compete,” Powers said. “Our 
coach was proud of us, though; 
he always is.” 

Head Coach Jim Donoghue 
said the teams did more than they 
probably expected of themselves. 

“They sell themselves short 
sometimes,” Donoghue - said. 
“The women’s team did more 
than hold their own, and the men 
did well, too, even though they 
are a very small team.” Ten 
swimmers are on the men’s team, 


122 


613 


Season. 


compared to 24 on the women’s. 

Donoghue also said the lead- 
ership and the core of young 
swimmers made for a strong team 
and will be a force to reckon with 
in the future. 

St. Peter echoed that state- 
ment. 

“We're so small, we just try 
to get people to know we’re 
there,” he said. “We’re just trying 
to get heard.” 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
First-year Peter Schmidt came in sixth in the 1- 
meter dive for the best first-year performance at the 
New Englands. Schmidt earned Northeast-10 
Freshman Diver of the Week honors five times this 





Women’s basketball senior for- 
ward Erica Kensey was named to 
the Northeast-10 All-Conference 
Third Team. First-year guard 
Jevy Rayner was selected to the 
Northeast-10 All-Rookie Team. 


Field hockey earned recognition 
as one of eight Division II pro- 
grams with a team GPA of 3.0 or 
higher by the National Field 
Hockey Coaches Association. 
Senior Jilby Danis, junior Juliet 
Rose, and sophomore Nikki 
Pickman were each named to the 
2003 NFHCADivision II 
National Academic Squad. 


Weekly Highlights 


Men’s ice hockey senior forward 
Justin Quenneville was named to 
the ECAC East All-Conference 
second team and the Northeast- 
10 All-Conference first team. 
Senior defenseman Brent Hill 
and sophomore forward Alex 
Watts were both named to the 
Northeast-10 All-Conference 
second team. First-year forward 
Jared Silver was named to the 
ECAC East All-Rookie Team, 
and he also took home the first 
ever Northeast-10 Championship 
MVP award for his two goals and 
two assists in St. Michael’s 5-4 
win over St. Anselm on March 6. 


For their efforts in bringing SMC 
the NE-10 title, Silver named the 
NE-10 Player and Freshman of 
the Week, and first-year goalie 
Derek Jackson (73 saves in two 
games) was named the 
Goaltender of the Week. 


Women’s ice hockey first-year 
defender Katie Grable was 
named to the ECAC East All- 


Rookie Team. 


Men’s tennis dropped its season 
opener at home against Green 
Mountain College, 6-3, on March 
2. All three of the St. Michael’s 


victories were by forfeit. The 
team lost to Pace, 9-0, on March 
6. The team lost its third consec- 
utive match on March 7, 9-0, at 
home against Bryant. For the sec- 
ond consecutive 
Michael’s had only four players 
suit up: junior Josh Holt, sopho- 
more Thomas Wu and first-years 
Will Benoit and Pete Miller. The 
team had to forfeit two singles 
matches and one doubles match 
for the second consecutive day. 


Women’s tennis won its season 
opener at home against Pace, 8-1, 
on March 6. Senior Courtney 


match St.- 


Murphy, junior Shannon Bergin, 
sophomore Heidi Murphy, and 
first-years Cailie Burns and Cara 
Bednar all won singles matches. 
The doubles teams of Bergin and 
Burns, Heidi Murphy and sopho- 
more Elizabeth Madlem, and 
sophomore Anna Young and first- 
year Elizabeth Clemente each 
won. The team lost at home to 
Bryant, 7-2, on March 7. Only 
the doubles teams of Bergin and 
Burns and Madlem and Heidi 
Murphy won. In her first week of 
collegiate competition, Burns 
was named the NE-10 Freshman 
of the Week. 
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Two players return to young team 


_Men’s tennis drops first two matches of the season 


By Jim Whitman 
Staff Writer 


The men’s tennis team 
opened its season on March 2, 
hosting Green Mountain College 
and losing, 6-3. This year’s squad 
consists of seven players: two 
returnees and five first-year play- 
ers. 

Behind the leadership of the 
lone upperclassman, junior cap- 
tain Josh Holt, the team has posi- 
tive thoughts for the season. 

“Everybody is getting along’ 
really well, which makes it a lot 
easier in practice to do every- 
thing with everyone,” sophomiore 
Thomas Wu said. 

The team is in the process of 
rebuilding, first-year Will Benoit 
said. In fact, during the team’s 
March 6 and 7 home matches, 
only four players dressed. 

“Most of us (the five first- 
years) are all walk-ons,” Benoit 
said. “We were just interested in 
the coach. He is awesome and 





Photo by Josh Cooper 


First-year Pete Miller serves against Bryant on March 7. The 
team has twice been able to suit up only four players for a 


match this season, both 9-0 losses. 


really appealing to the young ath- 
letes.”~ is working hard,” he said. 

Head Coach Robert Fleming For now, the team is going to 
is in his third year as head coach_ have to work very hard as the 


for the men’s squad. He has the 


job of trying to lift the team from 
last year’s overall record of 2-11. 
This job isn’t his alone. 
Fleming has Holt to help out with 
the leadership role. — : 
“Josh is our biggest return- 
ing player; he’s a good captain 
and everyone seems to like him,” 
Benoit said. “He tries hard to 
pump everyone up and everyone 


game takes on a whole different 
feel indoors. Outside the team 
plays on an asphalt court, which 
gives the ball plenty of grip when 
it strikes the ground and makes 


~ its bounce more predictable for 


the players. In the . Tarrant 
Recreation Center, the game is 
played on the rubberized floor. 
“Playing on the rubber is 
crazy,’ Wu said. “When you hit 


the ball it doesn’t sit on the rub- 
ber, it kind of skids, and you can’t 
even see it.” 
The team has already had a 
busy week with matches against 
Pace, Bryant and Colby-Sawyer. 
The team will travel to Southern 


_New Hampshire University on 


Friday for a 4 p.m. match. With 
the hockey season complete, 
first-years Quentin and Spencer 
Williams should be back with the 
team. 


Schedule 


Opponent Time/Result 
Green Mountain L, 6-3 
‘Pace L, 9-0 
Bryant L. 9-0. 
Colby-Sawyer 3:30 p.m. 
at Southern N.H. 4 p.m. 
at Merrimack 4 p.m. - 
AIC 1 p.m. 
Assumption 14 p.m. 
at Franklin Pierce 3 p.m. 
at Bentley 3 p.m. 
at Stonehill 12 p.m. 
at Le Moyne TBA 
NE-10 Play-In TBA 
NE-10s TBA 





ATHLETE OF 
THE WEEK 


High School: Kent School 





Major: Business 


Name: Mike Duffy 


Started playing: Around the age of 
a: 


Why chosen by 
The Defender 
Scored both the game- 
tying and game-winning 
goals against Stonehill in 
the Northeast-10 Semi- 
finals on March 3. 


Why SMC: | like the school envi- 

ronment, and it gave me a chance to 

play a lot. (Duffy spent his first year 

at Division I Rensselear Polytechnic 
~ Institute in Troy, N.Y.) 


Will Benoit 

Josh Holt 

Justin Kieffer 
Tim Maguire 
Pete Miller 
Quentin Williams 
Spencer Williams 
Thomas Wu 


Head Coach: Robert Fleming 
Captain: Josh Holt 





Senior ¢ Men’s Ice Hockey * Malone, N.Y. 


Team strength: Against Stonehill, the 


team worked hard and never gave up. 


Favorite SMC memory: The game 
against Stonehill and the two previous 
championships. 


In your free time: Hanging out with 
friends, going to the movies and 
working out. 

Favorite TV show: “The O.C.” 
Favorite music; Led Zeppelin 


Plans for after graduation: Finding 
a job in marketing in Boston. 


Stu Hedstrom 





Men’s hockey finishes 
season on a high note 


Ice Knights defeat St. Anselm in the 
inaugural NE-10 Championship 


The St. Michael’s men’s 
ice hockey team squared off 
against the St. Anselm Hawks 
on March 6 in the champi- 
onship game of the inaugural 
Northeast-10 playoff tourna- 
ment. Both squads entered the 
game very familiar with each 
other as this marked the fifth 
consecutive postseason in 
which the two teams met. 

In 2000 and 2001, St. 
Anselm eliminated the Ice 
Knights in ECAC Division II 
Semifinal action. The past two 
seasons St. Michael’s had come 
out on top; winning in the 
championship game of the 
ECAC tournament, both in 
overtime. 

Earlier this season St. 
Anselm rocked St. Michael’s in 
the “Valentine’s Day Massacre” 


_as the Ice. Knights gave up a 


season-high 12 goals. This win 
enabled St. Anselm to secure 
the top spot for the playoffs, 
with St. Michael’s as the sec- 
ond seed. No. 1 and No. 2 both 
advanced to the championship 
on March 6 at St. Anselm. 

I thought St. Michael’s had 
a very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, task in trying to defeat St. 
Anselm on the road. The 
Hawks entered the game with a 
20-6 overall record (5-0 in 
Northeast-10 games). The team 
played nationally-ranked New 
England College and Norwich 
tough in two of the squad’s six 
losses; New England College 
blanked St. Michael’s 7-0 on 
Feb. 13 and Norwich won in an 
11-0 blowout back on Dec. 9. 

Luckily I was wrong, as St. 
Michael’s defeated St. Anselm, 
5-4, to win the first-ever 
Northeast-10 Ice Hockey 
Championship. 

The game was tied, 4-4, in 
the third until sophomore 
Jonathan Perez scored the even- 
tual game-winner. St. Anselm 
went on the power-play with 
just over a minute left in the 
game and then pulled its goalie 
for a six-on-four advantage, but 
the Ice Knight penalty-kill held 
the Hawks scoreless for the 
win. 

Other highlights included 
first-year Jared Silver’s two- 
goal and two-assist perform- 
ance, earning him Champion- 
ship Game MVP honors. First- 
year Derek Jackson made 35 
saves to complete his stellar 
first season of collegiate action. 

The victory earned St. 
Michael’s a third consecutive 


postseason championship — 
with each title coming against 
St. Anselm. 

Unfortunately neither team 
will be able to play in the 
NCAAs. There is no NCAA 


Division II ice hockey tourna- 


ment, and despite also compet- 
ing in the Division IIT ECAC 
East, St. Michael’s and St. 
Anselm are ineligible for the 
Division III playoffs as they are 
Division II institutions. 

I think the NCAA should 
allow the seven Division I 
institutions in this situation to 
play in the Division III tourney, 
but then again it makes too 
much sense to actually happen. 

The St. Michael’s ice hock- 
ey team did struggle at times 
during the regular season, with 
one seven-game losing streak 
and another.six-game skid. The 
team finished with an overall 
record of 11-16-0 (4-14-0 in 
ECAC East competition), but 
played its best hockey during 
the postseason. 

The 2004-05 St. Michael’s 
Ice Knights certainly will be in 
contention for another champi- 
onship. Three of the top five 
scorers on this year’s team are 


‘ underclassmen, and almost all 


of the defensemen and goal- 
tenders will be back. If next 
year’s incoming players can 
duplicate the success of this 
season’s first-year class, then 
the Ice Knights will be in very 
good shape. 

Only four seniors were on 
the team this year, but each one 
played a vital role throughout 
their careers. Captain Brent Hill 
provided outstanding play and 
leadership on defense, and for- 
ward Gavin Faretra tallied 
more than 70 career points. 

Mike Duffy, who came to 
St. Michael’s after a season at 
Division I RPI, capped his time 
as an Ice Knight with both the 
game-tying and winning goals 
against Stonehill in the 
Northeast-10 Semifinals. Duffy 
added another against St. 
Anselm. 

Justin Quenneville finished 
his as the sixth-leading goal, 
assist and point scorer in school 
history. Quenneville led the 
team in scoring as both a junior 
and a senior, and served as an 
assistant captain this past year. 


Sea eeeeal 
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For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


Baseball 
(0-0) 


v 3/14 
vs. Central College of Illinois 
in Florida, 12 p.m. 
3/15 
vs. Dordt 
in Florida, 9 a.m. 
3/16 
vs. Endicott 
in Florida, 3 p.m. 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(0-0, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/7 
at Dowling, 3 p.m. 
S/19 
at Southampton, 3 p.m. 
3/26 
vs. AIC, 3:30 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(0-0, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/13 

at Philadelphia Univ., 

12 p.m. 

3/14 

at Millersville, 1 p.m. 
3/17 

vs. Connecticut College 
in Bermuda, 3 p.m. 


Softball 
(0-0, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/14 
vs. College of Wooster 
in Florida, 9 a.m. 
3/14 
vs. Cardinal Stritch 
in Florida, 1 p.m. 
3/15 
vs. SUNY Potsdam 
in Florida, 1 p.m. 
3/15 
vs. Purdue-North Central 
in Florida, 6 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(0-3, 0-2 NE-10) 
3/6 
Pace 9, SMC 0 
3/7 
Bryant 9, SMC 0 
3/i2 
at Southern N.H., 4 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis 
(1-1, 1-1 NE-10) 
3/6 
SMC 8, Pace 1 
3/7 
Bryant 7, SMC 2 
3/23 
vs. Southern N.H., 
3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey 
(11-16-0, 4-14-0 ECAC 
East, 4-1-0 NE-10) 


3/3 
NE-10 Semifinals 
SMC 6, Stonehill 5 (OT) 
3/6 
NE-10 Championship 
SMC 5, St. Anselm 4 ; 





SPORTS 


Men’s hockey wins NE-10 Championship 


Senior Mike Duffy takes the faceoff while sophomore Jonathan Perez 





(23) looks on. Perez scored the eventual game-winner in the third peri- 
od and assisted on two other St. Michael’s goals. 


By Mark Byron 
Staff Writer 


On March 3, the St. 
Michael’s men’s hockey team 
advanced to the Northeast-10 
Conference championship game 
with a 6-5 overtime win against 
the Stonehill Chieftains. Senior 
Mike Duffy had an all-star per- 
formance, providing the team 
with the game-tying and winning 
goals. 

“Tt felt great to help my team 
come out of a hard-fought battle 
with a win,’ Duffy said. “I’m 
extremely happy with the team 
playing with such heart, confi- 
dence and intensity.” 

The Ice Knights knew that 
the game would be a challenge. 

_ “We went into the game with 
high anticipation going against a 
strong Stonehill team,” Head 
Coach Lou DiMasi said. “I was 
proud with our senior leadership 
and solid goaltending by fresh- 
man Derek Jackson.” 

“It was a typical (college 
hockey) playoff game,” senior 
captain Brent Hill said. “The out- 
come normally goes to the team 


that can maintain the momentum 
and makes the fewest amount of 
mistakes.” 

Both teams came out strong, 
but Stonehill 
Michael’s vision of a return trip 
to the championship with a goal 
four minutes into the game. 

Two minutes later the Ice 
Knights responded when senior 
Justin Quenneville snuck a shot 
by the Stonehill goaltender. A lit- 


tle over 20 seconds later senior || 


Gavin Faretra scored, only to be 
followed closely with a goal by 
first-year Jared Silver to give St. 
Michael’s a 3-1 lead. St. 
Michael’s put its first three goals 
on the board 45 seconds. 

Following the three-goal 
attack, Stonehill pulled junior 
goalie Billy Whitfield and 
replaced him with first-year Matt 
Gorman. Two Stonehill goals and 
six Gorman saves later, the game 
was tied, 3-3. 

“The biggest weak point of 
the game was giving up the initial 
3-1 lead in the first,” Quenneville 
said. “We had a few breakdowns 
defensively but kept our heads up 
even after surrendering the lead.” 


darkened St. -| 


Senior Justin Quenneville (13) skates to the corner to retrieve the loose 





Photos by Josh Cooper 
First-year Derek Girouard, below, jumps over a defenseman with the puck toward the St. Anselm goal while senior Mike Duffy closes in. Duffy 
scored a goal in the game to help St. Michael’s win the inaugural Northeast-10 Championship, 5-4. The victory gave St. Michael’s three consecutive 
postseason titles. ; 





puck while senior Mike Duffy (18) and sophomore Alex Watts fighi 


through the St. Anselm defense. 


Men’s hockey defeats Stonehill in NE-10 semifinals 
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The team celebrates after senior Mike Duffy scores in overtime to 
defeat Stonehill, 6-5, and advance to the NE-10 Championship. 


The second period was filled 
with penalties and superb goal- 
tending on both sides of the ice. 
Jackson was impressive, prompt- 
ing a “he’s a freshman” chant 
from the 400-member crowd 
directed at the Stonehill players. 

Sophomore Alex Watts 
almost gave the Ice Knights the 
lead in the second, but his shot 
ricocheted off the crossbar and 
dropped dead inches from the 
goal line. 


With 19 seconds left to play 
in the second period, Quenneville 
struck again with a bullet past the 
ear of Gorman. St. Michael’s 
went into the third period with a 
4-3 lead. 

At the start of the third, 
sophomore Steve Nerland was 
called for a two-minute boarding 
penalty, giving Stonehill a man 
advantage. The Chieftains quick- 
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